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Creating a Hunger 


It is little that any teacher in the rural or graded 
schools can do for the children who can only be in 
school just the time the law compels, and must go to 
work for life as soon as the time has expired. The 
glacier-like progress in the grades is discouraging for 
these children. Most of the teacher's time must be 
spent in trying to “fitthem in.” We shall do these 
things better some day, and these unfortunates may be 
provided for as individuals and not as fractions of a 
grade. But while the teacher cannot make a scholar 
in the short time she has these boys and girls, she 
can do much toward making character-that will be 
felt as long as they live. Giving the character a “ set” 
is often rapid work. A hunger can be created for the 
best things that may never be satiated, but continue 
to grow by what it feeds on. 

A hunger to know something. The opportunities to 
give glimpses of the great fields of knowledge in 
the Beyond are well nigh limitless in the teaching of 
any subject. It is giving to the child the first step 
into the great reading world when the first word is 
taught. If the little tot can be made to believe in 
the pleasure that lies in this unexplored realm in 
his future, which can only be attained by knowing 
these queer marks the teacher calls “ reading,’ coming 
to school may mean something worth while to him. 
And so with every other subject. The teacher opens 
the gate and points to the delights of knowing these 
things for himself. 

A hunger for books is a natural step after a*hunger 
for knowledge. If the boy has not a cent in his 
pocket, and no prospect of any, it is no cruelty to 
picture to him the little book-shelf, which may be in 
the corner of his little room —an attic, perhaps, that 
shows only the stars. That book-shelf! It should 
be a fixed thing in the mind of every little ragged boy 
or girl. It is rough, it is bare, it is empty, but it is 
there, and full of possibilities. Fortunate the teacher 
who can turn to the board and sketch this picture to 
make it a real thing in the imagination. A bit of 
green leather, or baize, covers this shelf by and by, 
and then it pleads harder than ever-for books. And 
now comes the joy of suggesting to the little folks 
who never owned a book, or cared to, what books 
shall go on that shelf. Is the lesson about animals? 
Such lovely stories are written now about the wood- 
folks! Again the teacher turns, to the board and 
starts a list of animal books with Thompson-Seton’s 
or Long’s name at the top. ‘ But the children can’t 
read these names!’’ What of that? It doesn’t lessen 
the thrill of ownership. They are his books to go 
on his shelf, and the desire to learn to read, to know 
these books, can be made almost feverish. The 
droning tone in the school reader would give way 
before the hunger to get at the contents of these 
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books by learning to read. A fairy story, a myth, 
history stories, travels to other countries to see other 
children, offer chances to increase this list of desirable 
books for that shelf. Children’s books are over- 
whelming us, and every list may be crowded. Then 
comes the puzzling question as to which had better 
appear first on that waiting shelf, and in this way the 
names become fixed on the child’s memory. And 
the pleasure of showing these books and the pictures 
to the children you have made hungry! Isn't that a 
joy? A joy that makes the teacher brighter and 
younger every minute. . Of course, no trashy, yellow- 
covered, coarse-pictured books. are ever- suggested. 
When these come to the children’s eyes some day, 
will not the tendency be to turn away from them? 
No, no; they were not the teacher’s books. Taste 
has been created as well as hunger. Nothing unclean 
is to go on this pretty green shelf, that may be, per- 
haps (as teacher said once) the beginning of the 
beautiful library they might have some day, with the 
bright, open fire, the richly colored hangings, and the 
shelves on shelves of books, with here and there busts 
and pictures of great men who loved books, and 
wrote them, too. ‘‘ How are children, to whom a 
dime is a bank, to get these first books?” Never 
worry about that. They will come as sure as ocean 
tides, if the hunger is made great enough. 

A hunger to be somebody. This is another easy 
upward step, after the hunger for knowledge and 
books. There are so many ways to be somebody 
that every one has a chance. Not a presidential or 
an official somebody, but_a manly man, an intelligent 
man, a man to be trusted—this is a splendid 
somebody, no matter if he works with his hands all 
the day long. . Let us be sure that the coming men 
of our republic understand the true place that work 
holds in the somebody ideal. 
professions” to our boys, as if all attainment was 
reached when they added one more to the already 
overcrowded lists. Nobility in character is the first 
essential to greatness— after that, what they will, or 
can. 

Isn’t this hunger-making the very best help we can 
give our children? It takes no time from other 
school duties. The single requirement in the teacher 
is to feel this hunger herself, and to-believe it to be 
the great need for the masses in our public schools. 





An Experiment 


The Department of Agriculture, during the past year, has 
given attention to gardening for children, with the purpose 
of encouraging its introduction into schools. The Normal 
School at Washington has served as its experimental ground. 
The students in this school received a course in elementary 
agriculture and horticulture, thus preparing them to teach 
the subject with understanding. 

This course has been guided by Dr. B. T. Galloway, chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Plants, suitable for school-room culture, have received 
special attention. The grounds around one school building 
were improved to serve as an object lesson to other 
buildings. 

A model school-garden of individual plots, for the study 
of flowers and vegetables, was conducted on the Department 
Grounds. Boys of the sixth year carried on this work. The 
purpose was to demonstrate the value of gardening as a 
form of manual training for boys of the grammar grades. 

Information on any of these lines of work will be given 
upon application to Dr. B. T. Galloway, Bureau of Plant 
Ifidustry, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Don't Expect too Much 


ON’T expect too much of your pupils. Of course 
they don’t remember all you tell them. Of course 


they fail again and again in carrying a train 

of reasoning to its logical conclusion. Of course 
they lack perseverance, and are easily tired of work. They 
would not be children were these things not true. But— 
whisper it softly— are not you much the same? Are not 
we all? Then why allow discouragement and depression to 
overwhelm you when these traits prove hard to overcome ip 
your pupils? Rejoice over what you do accomplish, and 
strive with each succeeding day to make the results greater. 
But don’t expect to find ideal children, nor ideal venviron- 
ment, nor perfect results. When children never fail, men. 
tally or morally, schools won’t be needed. 

May I venture the advice, Don’t talk too much? Teach- 
ing (and I use the word to mean the presentation of work 
to.a class), teaching is not all explanation. Someone says, 
‘“« The talking teacher is not the telling teacher,” and we all 
acknowledge the truth of the statement. Let the children 
talk, and, above all, let the children think. I can recall feel- 
ing distinctly disappointed at having my teacher tell me 
facts that I had succeeded im thinking out for myself and 
wanted to tell her, and [ don’t doubt that many of my 
classmates shared my feeling. I have faith in the reasoning 
power of the child, and I want you to have. Give hima 
chance to show you whether he can reason. Let him work 
at the why of things. Predigested breakfast foods may please 
the popular palate, but predigested facts, served in the 
form of memory tablets, are sure, sooner or later, to pall 
upon the intellectual appetite, even of youth. Give your 
pupils something to do, and then stand aside and let them 
do it. 

I have often, recently, heard the assertion that children 
nowadays do not want to work, but expect to be amused 
and entertained all day. There is more or less truth in the 
assertion, but I would find the cause elsewhere than in 
the inherent depravity of children. Many teachers treat 
school work as a very bitter pill, indeed, that would surely 
never be swallowed without a liberal coating of sugar. 
And so we have geography games, arithmetic “ devices,” 
“baseball spelling,” and I know not what, of disguised 
learning. If it is true that children must always learn with- 
out knowing that they are learning, then the everyday use of 
these manifold devices is right and necessary. If, on the 
contrary, we believe that a little real, honest, conscious 
work will not hurt a child, we may feel that “ devices” are 
sometimes unnecessary, and that interest may be bought at 
too high a price. Children are quick to accept the condi- 
tions which they find about them, and it takes but a short 
time to fix the habit of expecting to be entertained. Then 
begins a long and wearisome search on the part of the 
teacher for novelties, which shall please the jaded appetites 
of her pupils. And yet my experience has been that chil- 
dren, of whom some real work is demanded, are not only 
better pupils, but happier children. The ability to go 
quietly and cheerfully about a piece of work, and to keep at 
it until it is carried to a satisfactory conclusion, is a posses- 
sion surely worth acquiring, and we cannot afford to over- 
look its cultivation in planning for these children of ours. 
Give them the joy of feeling that they have accomplished 
some real thing each day. It is worth far more than the 
feverish excitement which passes for enthusiasm in the 
classes where work always appears in the guise of play. Be 
sure that the work is not too hard, and that there is not too 
much of it, and be definite in your statement of what is to 
be done. Let the work required be something really worth 
doing, and if you can make the children feel that it is worth 
doing, the battle is half won. 

I want to repeat, “ Be definite in your statement of what 
is to be done.” Be sure that your pupils know exac¢/y what 
you want. Then you are in a position to require that your 
directions be exactly followed. Definiteness need not, how- 
ever, mean discourtesy. It need not even mean the man- 
ner sometimes known as “short.” Courtesy between 
teacher and pupil is an imperative necessity if the best work 
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jsto be done. Courtesy on the other hand, need not mean 
an excess of dignity, nor that affected. air of simple sweet- 
ness we have all seen (and smiled at) in the school-room. 
«Getting down to the level of the children” means some- 
thing quite different from automatic smiles and a coaxing 
quality of voice. It means thinking the child’s thoughts, 
but otherwise being yourself, and your best self at that. Be 
natural. Your pupils will be the first to see it if you are 
not, and when they see it, your best opportunity for doing 
them good wil! have vanished. 

Now, last of all, and most important of all, do what you 
can every day, every. week, to make yourself a better 
teacher, a broader, more cultured woman. Read —not 
only the books that will help you in your work from day to 
day, but those that will give you the latest and best news of 
the educational world; those that will make you a deeper, 
more logical thinker ; those that will broaden your views of 
life, and as you uplift yourself, you will help to uplift the 
profession. Keep the dignity of your calling ever before 
you. Believe in the loftiness of your work, and don’t let it 


degenerate merely into “ keeping school.” 


— Marguerite Stockman Dickson in Popular Educator 








Spring Song 


Ruspy L. WEYBURN 


Spring is coming up the valley, 
Don’t you hear her robe’s soft sweep? 
Don’t you hear her sweet voice calling 
All the little flowers from sleep ? 
Don’t you see her bright hair glisten 
In the glory of the sun, 
Don’t you see her foot-prints blossom 
Into beauty, one by one? 


Spring is dancing down the hillside 
With the little April Day. 

Don’t you feel her warm breath blowing 
All the winter chill away? 

Don’t you hear the happy robin 
Chirping, chirping at her call? 

Don’t you hear it, don’t you see it, 
Tell me, don’t you feel it all? 





A Practical Tree Lesson 


A country teacher of my acquaintance asked a nurseryman 
whose son was in her school to talk to the pupils about the 
subject of budding and grafting. The man brought his 
knife and several young trees and actually set buds and 
cions, while the children crowded around breathless with live 
interest, listening attentively to his descriptions, and even 
trying a hand at the work themselves while the man directed 
them. Never was there a better nature lesson. Many 
teachers can follow this suggestion.—Se/, 





Good lack, the spring is back, and Pan is on the road. 
—Rudyard Kipling 
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Teaching Arithmetic in Ten 
Cities VIII 


The Training of Judgment by Means of - 
Primary Arithmetic 
Based Upon Speer’s Elementary and Primary Arithmetics 
L. W. CoLwELL, Principal Linne School, Chicago 


(In the foregoing numbers in this series, | have in every case applied 
first to the superintendent of the city schools which have heen repre- 
sented here, who has, in response, either written of the system of teaching 
arithmetic in his primary schools himself, or designated some one of 
his teachers who would do the work, In this number I have made an 
exception to my usual custom and have applied directly to Mr. Colwell 
to do this work as taught in his own school in Chicago. It does not 
represent any general system of teaching arithmetic in Chicago primary 
schools. Mr. Colwell’s method is his own, based, as he says, on “ Speer’s 
Elementary and Primary Arithmetics.”—THE Epiror.) 


The serious business of life makes heavy drafts upon the 
judgment. Education must seek, therefore, to evolve judg- 
ing power, to render individual conclusions just. Although 
common sense is innate rather than acquired, and although 
native endowments vary, it is nevertheless as true that 
natural gifts increase in efficiency by cultivation as it is that 
wild fruits may be improved by the methods of the horti- 
culturist. Pedagogical.effort then may attempt the culture 
of the judgment, and indeed it is not worthy the name of 
education if it fails to prune as well as nourish the fancy. 
Teaching must render the imaging powers sane, eliminate 
caprice, and square conceit with fact. ; 

No subject affords a better opportunity to exercise the 
judgment than does mathematics, and yet no subject seems 
so liable to an injudicious procedure that lifts the child from 
terra firma into a cloud of abstractions where his sense of 
the tangible vanishes and all he sees is a series of dissolving 
views. Forced to deal with figures faster than he can use 
them to express his own thinking, he unthinkingly juggles 
them. What wonder if he comes to regard the ordinary 
operations as cabalistic formulas, calculated to produce a 
result, and sometimes even the right one, but operating by 
some mysterious occultism rather than as expressions of his 
own reason. Thus treated, intelligence grows numb, and 
power of initiative ceases, together with that keen delight 
that marks the relish for new-found truth. 

The Mathematical Sense 


Let us agree that figure manipulation and the necessary 
preliminary memorizing of tables must not be crowded 
faster than the mathematical sense develops. ‘There must 
be-evolved a somewhat nice appreciation of proportion, of 
size, of distance, of symmetry, of quantity. Otherwise 
seeming progress is vain. Mathematical symbols should be 
used only to express mathematical judgments. When the 
judging process is lacking, what a hollow mockery they are ! 
The following exercises suggest in a somewhat desultory 
fashion some of the things that are done in the first and 
second grades in some of the Chicago schools. It may be 
added that in work more advanced than that presented here, 
much use is made of visualizing exercises, and of rapid 
blackboard drills. Care is taken to use methods of calcula- 
tion only to express clearly seen and felt relationships, This 
requires a closer grading of problems than is usual, and 
requires attention to something beside mechanical accuracy, 
but it renders possible unusual insight into more difficult and 
involved relationships, the mind of the child ascending 
thereunto by a natural series of inferences and by construc- 
tion of its own rules of .procedure. Progress is made slowly 
sometimes, but surely, by building securely upon something 
that rests, in the child’s experience, upon the ground. 


Indefinite Relations — An Exercise 


Comparisons involving the terms: larger, smaller; largest, smallest; 
longer, shorter; longest, shortest; taller, shorter; tallest, shortest; 
higher, lower; highest, lowest; heavier, lighter; heaviest, lightest; 
more, less; wider, narrower. 

Zr. Compare these two books. 

Ch. (taking the books). This book is larger than that. 

Zr. Which is smaller? wider? heavier? etc. 



























































Tr. Which of these strings is longer? 

Ch. The string Harold has is longer than the one Kate 
has. 

Tr. Measure. Was your judgment right? 

Tr. Cut a square a little larger than this. (Displaying 


square, then concealing.) Measure. 





Fig. r 


Observe the foot rule. -Try to draw a line a little longer ; 
one alittle shorter. Measure. Are you right? 

Observe this sheet of paper (9” x 12”). Draw at the 
blackboard a rectangle a little larger; one a little smaller ; 
a little shorter but a little wider. Measure. 

Find solids taller than others; shorter; surfaces smaller 
than others; narrower. Find lines or edges in the room 
longer than others ; shorter. 

Nore. In the above comparisons, require the estimates to be made 
when the objects compared are somewhat separated. Afterward bring 
them together to test the judgment made. Encourage corrections and 


trying again. Gradually require closer and more accurate discrimina- 
tions by expecting comparison of objects whose difference is slight. 





Fig. 2 


There should be evident a growing sensitiveness to difference in magni- 
tude. Let pupils compare objects as to weight. Let them compare two 
periods of time without the aid of the clock. Let the problem be worth 
while. Let it make demand upon discriminative power suited to the 
mental capacity of the learner. Let the language used be spontaneous and 
natural. Let new terminology, words, figures, and signs, be introduced 
by the teacher as they are needed to express the thinking. Let the chil- 
dren be encouraged to use the same as occasion arises. 


Equality 


It may seem that equal things will be recognized as such 
at once, but experience shows that untrained children have 
confused and inadequate notions of equality. They do not 
at first detect considerable differences in magnitude, but the 
sense of quantity develops rapidly as clear images are 
formed. Efforts at building, drawing, cutting standard 
forms from memory, corrected by re-applying the standard 
and trying again, are essential to developing the estimating 
or judging power. 
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Building 

The children surround a'table on which is a set of Speer 
blocks (Fig. 1), and a number of one inch cubes. 

Zr. Observe this solid. Build one equal to it. (Con- 
ceals the solid.) Did you succeed, Fanny? (placing the 
standard beside Fanny's effort). 

Fanny No. My solid is too high. 

Ir. Try again. That is better. 

Wilke (as the standard is placed beside what he has built), 
My solid is too narrow and too long. 

Tr. Try again. 

Repeat again and again with different blocks and in a 
number of lessons. 

Drawing and Cutting 


Ir. (Showing cardboard.) This surface is one foot 
square. Observe. Draw. (Conceals.) Place the card upon 
what you drew. Compare. Try again. Practice. 

Cut a square equal to a surface of this three inch cube. 
( Zeacher conceals.) Measure. Compare. Try again. Re- 





Fig. 3 


peat. Cut surfaces of different sizes and shapes in the 
same manner. 

Draw a line on the blackboard equal to the length of this 
one foot ruler. (Zeacher conceals standard.) Measure. 
Criticise your effort. Try again. Repeat. 

Show the part of this prism that you estimate to be equal 
to this cube. Mark with the chalk. Measure. Criticise. 
Try again. 

Practice drawing or Cutting a rectangle equal to the top 
of your desk ; a rectangle equal to the lid of this book; a 





two inch square ; a rectangle two inches by four inches, or 
one inch by two inches, or three inches by four inches; a 
six inch square ; a line six inches long, etc. 
Let pupils discover equal solids (Fig. 2) ; equal surfaces 
(Figs. 4 and 5). 
The Concepts Half and Twofold 


1 Builda prism of one inch cubes equal to this. ( Zeacher 
shows prism — say two inches by two inches by four inches.) 
2 Separate it into two equal prisms. Combine again. 








or 


er 


5.) 
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3 Each part is called half. Show half. Show the other 14 Compare X with A (Fig. 5). A with A. XA with Z. 


half. Show %. 15 Compare & with P (Fig. 4). ZwithP Z with 2. 
ft : ee me —_ unequal parts. Such parts are not Aasdalihines Utiaiimuiits thadtende Selnaee 

5 Observe. (Teacher displays same solid as above.\ Build Place diagram (Fig. 6) on blackboard. 
a unit equal to half of it. Combine two of these. _ 1 Name the units. Find the relation } as often as 


possible. Theratio2z. £x. 3 = }of 6. 
2 How many 1’s in 2? 5’s in 10? 2’s in 4? 3’s in 6? 
3 What is the sum of 3 and 3? 4 and 4? etc. 
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Fig. 9 









































4 Compare the upper units with the units directly below ; 
the lower units each with the one directly above. 
5 Erase the figures from the diagram. Replace. 


Threefold and One Third 


Build solids of one inch cubes. Separate into three equal 
Fig. 5 parts. Cut squares and rectangles into thirds. Build solids 


6 Repeat, using different solids. Practice. 
> 
A 


7. Finda solid equal to half of this solid. (Fig. 3.) nm ; 
Repeat. Practice. B 4 
8 Unite two equal solids. Find a solid equal to their 
sum. (Unite by placing one beside the other as well as by 
LL : Lite 
h 3 % ; =a 8 ° P 4a 
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he? three times as large as standard. Draw and cut surfaces 
placing one upon the other. Unite equal right triangular ‘three times as large. Practice drawing a line one yard long 
prisms as well as rectangular blocks.) 

g Find a solid twice as large as this. Repeat this with 
many different solids. (Figs. 1 and 3.) y 





40 36 32 28 24 














30 27 24 2 | 18 


i8 16 14 12 


Cio J 9 8 7 6 


Fig. 12 








and dividing into thirds ; a line one foot long and one three 
A B Cc times as long. 

Fig. 7 Find solids three times the size of others and one third as 
large. Recognize the ratios three and one third by compar- 


10 Cut a square. Cutit into halves. Repeat. Cut a ing surfaces and lines. (Fig. 7.) 


square vertically. Cut one horizontally. Cut one diagon- 
ally. Unite the parts. Cut a rectangle. Halve it in 


different ways. 
11 Draw a square. Draw a line across it separating it 
into halves. Show different ways to halve it. 
12 Draw a square and draw a rectangle twice as large. 
Draw it in different positions. E 8 WS 7 


HI [s| 9/1 i2 1} 15 Fig. 12 


Separate a unit into thirds. Combine two of them. Build, 



































(2| 6 | | E | 10 cut, draw units 3 as large as others. Find the ratio % in 
solids, surfaces, and lines. 

0 C2) C3 ts C28 Cut three units each half as large as B. (Fig. 7.) Unite 

Fig 8 them. Say, “A equals three times $ of B.” Say, “ § is the 


ratio of A to B.”’ Find the ratio § many times. 
13. Find units half as large as others. (Figs. 4 and 5.) Associate figures and number.names with these concep- 
Find units twice-as large. tions of magnitude. (Fig. 8.) 
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Fourtold and One Fourth 


Similarly develop the notions four times as large, one 
fourth as large, three fourths as much, and four thirds as 
much. Associate figures and number names with ideas of 
magnitude. (Fig. 9.) 


Write the table from memory. Drill. Observe that 


4 equals } of 8, } of 12, } of 16. 
8 equals 2 4’s, % of 12, $ of 16. 
12 equals 3 4’s, $ of 12, 3 of 16. 
16 equals 4 4’s, 2 8’s, $ of 12. 


Write. Repeat. Fix in memory. Notice the relations 
in other columns of the same table. 

Extend the diagram (Fig. 11) as occasion demands and 
the growing needs of the class require. All the relations 
usually attempted in the multiplication table are learned 
.and many others beside — not independently but in con- 
nection. They are interwoven in such manner as to form a 
network or fabric of thought in which each thread leads to 
and helps support all the others. Observe that 8 9’s = 2 
times 4 9’s, that 9 7’s = 3 times 3 7’s, etc. This renders 
extension of such a diagram beyond the ratio 6 unnecessary. 


Sums 
Observe A, #, and 7 (Fig. 10). 
separated? Also a, fg, and A? 
Observe &, /, m, and m. Into what can 9g be separated? 
What is the sum of 4 and 5? of 2 and 7? of 1 and 7? of 
3 and 6? of 3 and 5? 


Into what can 8 be 


Write 4 2 I 3 3 
Fae ee Soe Bee | 
9 9 8 9 8 Commit 
Write from memory. Compare with copy. Repeat from 
memory. Supply lacking figures in table when one is 
omitted in each column. Name sums below rapidly at sight. 


So ae aA. oo eA 
08 et 8 SS 88. ete 


Deal similarly with other cases. (Figs. Ir and 12.) 





An April Umbrella Drill— Japanese Umbrellas 


An even number of girls may take part. The umbrellas 
should be as nearly as possible of the same size, but a variety 
of colors is no objection. 

Girls enter by twos, marching to lively music, executing 
fancy figures if desired. At the end of the march they face 
the audience ready for the first command. 

Carry Arms! Hold umbrella vertically in right hand, 
handle upward. 

Present Arms! Grasp umbrella, handle upward, with both 
hands, bring in front of center of body with end of handle in 
front of face. 

Carry Arms! Same as first command. 

Order Arms! Grasp umbrella with right hand, let go 
with left, lower umbrella to floor. 

Carry Arms! | 

Charge! Place left foot slightly in advance, leaning 
slightly forward. Raise umbrella with right hand, then 
grasp with left. Keep right elbow against body and keep 
handle of umbrella on level with shoulder. 

Carry Arms! 

Port Arms! Hold umbrella diagonally across body. 
Left hand above right, handle resting against left shoulder. 

Secure Arms! Advance umbrella a little, grasping with 
left hand, then with right, turn the handle-downward and 
rest the top of umbrella under right arm. Drop left arm. 

Carry Arms! 

Load! Left foot slightly forward, knee bent. Hold um- 
brella with left hand, turning handle downward, top of 
umbrella under right arm. Place right hand a few inches 
below top of umbrella, than grasp handle again. 

Ready! Raise umbrella to level of chin. 

Aim! Hold umbrella with both hands, supporting end of 
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handle against right shoulder. 
close left eye. 

Fire’ Slip left hand down stick and open umbrella in- 
stantly. (The aiming and firing may be repeated kneeling 
if desired.) 

Carry Arms! 

Inspection Arms! 
opposite center of body. 
front of eyes. 

Carry Arms and march off stage.—Se/. 


Rest head upon handle and 


Toss umbrella with right hand upward, 
Grasp with left hand. Hold in 





Orange Pickers 
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1 We are little orange pickers, 
We are busy as can be, 
With our sharp and shining clippers 
Cut the orange from the tree. 
Now so carefully we stack them, 
Not a bruise for those who pack them, 
We are little orange pickers— 
® Don’t you see us in the tree ? 


3 We are little orange packers, 

And we pack the golden balls, 
Wrap them up in tissue paper, 

So they will not bruise at all. 
Now in * boxes they are hiding, 
For they all are going riding, 

On the car they’ll soon be gliding,°® 
To that land so far away. 


Motions 


1 Arms raised diagonally in front and higher than head, as if cutting 
off an orange, alternated with feint of putting orange in sack at left of 
waist. Continue for six lines. 2 Lean forward, hand shading eyes. 
3 Hands extended at each side, palms down, as if reaching for paper 
and oranges, alternated with wrapping motion and dropping motion. 
Continue four lines, 4 Point to right. 5 Indicate gliding motion with 
right hand. 





Easter Lilies 


Constantine wrote of this lily and remarks that Jupiter 
desired to make his infant Hercules immortal, and thus took 
him to nurse his sleeping wife Juno.. The infant Hercules 
having received his portion of immortal life, fell asleep and 
Jupiter departed with his son. Yet the immortalizing life of 
the slumbering Juno flowed on and was spilt in heaven, fall- 
ing upon the skies, whereof the sign and marks remain even 
to-day in the “ milky way ” that flows through the heavens 
from north to south. The rest fell upon the earth, and 
from it there sprang up these pure and immortalized Easter 
lilies, milky-white in color, that indeed seem descended from 
heaven ! 

P The pure white lily of the ancient Grecians was 
known as Rosa Junonis and Lilium album, or in French 
as Lys Blanc, which became in English our Easter lily of 
to-diy. It was very beautiful and fragrant, likened to a 
cathedral bell, “ out of which there groweth a long triangular 
stem in the center, surrounded by six small tongues like to 
the clappers of a bell.” — Grace WViles in Plant World 
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Knowing the Wild Flowers 


Mary ROGERS MILLER 
(The illustrations in this article are used by courtesy of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York, holders of copyright.) 
(All rights reserved) 


O you remember that ingenuous young person who is 

D supposed to have said, “ It was so clever of Adam 
to call it a pig; it’s so Zhe a pig!” 

The person or persons who named the wild flowers 

2) did not always choose so well. 

Ag Could anything be less appropriate 

for that charmingly delicate and 


2, fey lady-like favorite than its popular 
ch ye’ (4 name, “ Dutchman’s breeches”? 
A We How daintily its white, heart-shaped 
ay Ve, blossoms hang on its slender flower- 

=a NET iN A, stalks, bowing rather apprehensively 

x aN 2 i y | at the passing breeze! Its finely 
a Bayh s Zan cut, light green leaves suit the 
Aves Ay flower exactly. There is nothing 


Mf coarse about it except this name. 
Perhaps you may prefer to call it 
by one of its other common names ; 
though they may seem a bit senti- 
mental, “ white-hearts”” and “ ear- 
drops” are not inappropriate, We 
shall have to admit that the shape 
of the flower’ does suggest the 
masculine nether garment, but how 
much more poetical is Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright's allusion to the blos- 

Young ferns som—* pairs of elfin trousers hung 

out to bleach.” 

Few of our wild flowers range over a greater territory than 
this one. If you live in the eastern half of North America 
you must have seen it. Wherever there are woods to supply 
its needs in the way of shade, moisture, and richness of soil, 
there it thrives. In the dark corner of your garden under 
the lilac bushes it may grow well if the spot is moist enough. 
But on a wooded slope it is at its best, and to enjoy its deli- 
cate beauty to the utmost we must visit it at home where the 
“ atmosphere ”’ is just right and the setting perfect. 

Naturalists who often go a-visiting their friends in woods 
and fields are likely to find that little winged visitors have 
been there before. These have evidently been there on 
business and it is said that they often leave the Dutch- 
man’s breeches in sad need of patches. Only by keeping 
a sharp lookout can one discover who these visitors are and 
what their business really is. Their errand is a selfish one, 
I'll be bound, for people who enter not in by the door but 
choose some other way even though they have to cut 
through the walls, are usually thieves and robbers. To dis- 
cover these pilferers and to learn what they are there for is 
to know one of the secrets of the woods! It is a nature 
study lesson that may be learned by children but not taught 
to them. 

We do not ordinarily get very well acquainted with our 
human neighbors without knowing some of their relatives and 
finding resemblances and family traits. When as a child I 
visited my aunts in a distant city they analyzed me almost as 
the botanist does a flower. Fortunately they did not pick 
me to pieces literally and scatter my parts. The idea of 
family resemblances was thus early impressed upon my 
notice. There is no more fascinating field for the student 
of human nature than this study of family likenesses and 
differences. We find the same field for investigation in 
the plant world. We know all the maples by their keys 
just as we know all the Carters by their noses! Many of 
their other characteristics may vary, but there are links that 
bind them together into families, and orders, and genera, and 





species. What these terms mean and which groups include 


the others are subjects for scientists to worry over. ‘Tne 
facts on which their classifications are based are matters of 
commonest knowledge and may be seen by little children, 

I like to find out which of the woodland flowers have 
relatives in the garden. It is like discovering that Molly 
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Brown’s city cousin whose name isn’t brown at all, looks for 
all the world like Molly. Dress them both in Molly’s blue 
gingham dresses and you can hardly tell them apart; the 
freckles, the tilted. noses, the roguish eyes! It’s a wonder 
they don’t get mixed! If it wasn’t for their hair I believe 
they would. Molly’s is red and wavy. Her cousin’s is light 
and straight. Come to look at them again, I see their 
mouths are not alike —and—well, I think 1 would know 
them apart after all. 

Well, it is just like that with flowers and their relatives. 
You can’t count on color at all. Lilies of the valley and 
daisies are both white, but you would never think them re- 
lated. One might as well consider the Browns and the 
Johnsons are cousins because they all have fair complexions ! 
It would never do to depend oncolor. It is too variable. 
One must look for the family characteristics and look 
hard. 

Has little “ white-hearts”’ any “city cousin’’ amongst the 
garden favorites? Set the children hunting and keep them 
at it. If you yourself know only by hearsay; get you to the 
garden and make your own comparisons. You will not have 
to search far. Your first clue will be likeness of foliage, then 
similarity of the arching flower sprays with their lightly hung 
pendants. How like old-fashioned “ ear-bobs” are the 
bright flowers of precious old bleéding-heart! Children 
love it. It refuses to be bound into the tight bouquet with 
straight stemmed border flag and flowering almond branches, 
brought from country homes to “the teacher” in early 
spring. It is better when combined with its own foliage in 
loose, graceful bunches. 

Bleeding-heart grows wild in China and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to Robert Fortune, a noted traveller, who sent the 
first plant to the new world in 1846. We can best pay our 

share of this debt by dividing 
the clump that grows in the 
home garden with some neigh- 
bor who has none and by sav- 
ing a good-sized piece for the 
school garden. 

Another of the relatives of 
the Dutchman’s breeches is a 
charming vine, trailing its deli- 
cate leaves and fine tendrils 
over the low shrubs in the 
woods, It may be harder to 
identify this with the other two 
because its habit is so different. 
But in the leaves and in the 
flower you will see the family 
resemblances. This vine has 
many names, for it is found 
all the way from New England 
to the far west. It is often 

“cultivated in gardens and is 
more worthy of a place there 
than many a rare, imported 
thing. Some call it Allegheny 
vine, others mountain fringe, 

while those who like more “ botanical” names know it 
as the climbing fumitory or ad/umia. 

There is endless interest in searching out these plant 
relationships and to find them all one must know the plants 
intimately all the year round. 





Violets 


In April in the same woods that shelter the Dutchman’s 
breeches there are violets. Nobody has to be told to love 
violets. It comes natural. And violets don’t need formal 
descriptions. .We know violets as the forester knows the 
oaks or the pines “ by the looks of ’em.” Yet do we know 
all that is worth knowing about them when we see that there 
are blue, white, and yellow ones; that some are delicately 
sweet-scented and others just smell green and spring-y? 
When do violets go to seed? How do they look in June? 
Do they depend on their seeds alone for making new genera- 
tions of violet plants or are there root-stocks or runners? 
I tell you violets will bear watching through all of April and 
May. Nor will they reveal all their cunning contrivances 
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except to the patient watcher. After the seed vessels have 
popped open (there! I almost told) you will think the 
show is over unless you get a hint from some one to go 
deeper, or unless you are of an inquiring turn of mind. 
Push aside the broad leaves and look among the stems near 
the ground for the short runners or flower stalks which bear 
the apetalous (where’s your dictionary?) flowers. What a 
day it will be for you when you discover these. ‘They are 
there. If you don’t find them first some sharp-eyed baby 
will be asking you what they are and how they came there. 
Read all you can find about violets in the Century Diction- 
ary or some other available reference book, and then en- 
courage questions. With the plant to help you, a good 
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Blue violets 


many questions will te answered before the term closes. 
Write down the questions for future use and don’t tell all 
you know. If I thought you were going to give the children 
a lecture on violets and tell them everything interesting 
about them in one lesson so that they would never want to 
hear about violets again, I wouldn’t have told you a thing! 
If your boys and girls look bored and wag their heads and 
say, ‘We've fad violets,” there is something wrong with 
the method. ‘There must be too much “teaching” and to 
little “ finding out.” 

I wouldn’t study violets every day in a primary school. 
Though I should hardly decline a fresh bunch of them every 
day. The violet belongs to a large family. If you put a 
violet plant with one of bleeding-heart, one of blue flag, and 
one of pansy, even a child would see that violet and pansy 
were first cousins. Children in the upper primary grades de- 
light in this sort of study. But how are they alike? Is it 
the flowers, the leaves, the seeds, or the ways of doing 
things? How are they different? 

What becomes of the violets after the spring passes? Do 
they migrate like the birds in autumh, or have they, like 
butterflies, a chrysalis state in which to hibernate? 


Blood Root 


“ Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower its bloom is shed.” 


So runs it in my mind. If I have misquoted, I am sorry 
and ask the poet’s pardon and the reader’s. Poor Burns! 
He knew the ways of poppies and alas! of pleasures too. 
I wonder if he knew our blood-root, a member of the poppy 
tribe, one of April’s choicest gifts to the woods. It has the 
family habit of “shedding its bloom.’’ ‘The best way to 
have it near at hand both for private gloating and for school 
study is to transplant some plants this year to the garden. 
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I put some under a big tree along a fence row where the soi] 
was rich and they did extremely well. 

The blood-root works all summer, rests all winter, and 
reigns for a short period in the spring. To-day the wind 
may be icy and the ground damp and unpromising. But let 
the sun come out to-morrow and as if by magic the ground 
is starred with white and gold. They are always a surprise, 
You have difficulty in “catching them at it.” Daily visits 
will reveal their eccentric habits, if one may so speak. 

Blood-root is so aptly described in “ Nature’s Garden” 
that I will quote from it: ‘ Snugly protected in a papery 
sheath enfolding a silvery-green leaf-cloak, the solitary erect 
bud rises from its embrace, sheds its sepals, expands into 
an immaculate golden-centered blossom that offers but a 
glimpse of its fleeting loveliness ere it drops its snow-white 
petals and is gone. . . . After its charms’ have been dis- 
played, up rises the circular leaf-cloak on its smooth, reddish 
petiole, unrolls, and at length overtops the narrow, oblong 
seed-vessel.”’ 

Another puts the description in poetical language : 


“ While timid April smiles and weeps by fits, 
Then dainty blood-root dons her pale green wrap 
And ventures forth in some warm, sheltered nook, 
To sit and listen to the gurgfing brook, 
And rouse herself from her long, winter nap. 
Soon she will throw her leafy cloak aside, 
And stand in shining raiment like a bride. 
Whiter than snow will seem 
Her spotless robe, the moss-grown rocks beside, 
And bright as morn her golden crown will gleam.” 


We have so long identified the rather sanguinary name 
with this spotless flower that it no longer jars upon us. We 
have only to follow the suggestion in the name itself for the 
clue to its origin, then straightway test for ourselves the root 
of the plant and see the ruddy stain it makes on our fingers. 
It was undoubtedly used by Indians as war-paint, and gets 
another common name from this— Indian paint. If you 
gather these flowers in the ordinary way for a bouquet, you 
are almost sure to be disappointed. I, therefore, suggest 
that unless you can “pluck them gently, both root and 
flower,” you leave them where they are, visiting their haunts 
as often as possible, and finding out their life history little 
by little, year by year. 

Trilliums 

On your way to the home of violets, Dut-hman’s breeches, 
and blood-root—-and they live together in harmonious, 
neighborly fashion, apparently — you may have seen many 
a clump of fiddle-heads pushing through the leaf-mold, only 
waiting for warmer weather to transform them into fern 
fronds. You have brushed against anemones, and trampled 
on carpets of adder’s-tongue. Maybe you have not noticed 
these smaller things; but you cannot have overlooked the 
wake-robins, or trilliums. You may begin now, before the 
blossoms are out in ordinary seasons, and continue their 
study until September. There are trilliums white and 
pink, and trilliums red. There are trilliums short and 
trilliums tall. There is one which is early enough to really 
wake the robins if they ventured to hide their heads under 
their wings till the last snowdrift had disappeared. There 
are trilliums which blossom so late that, if they wake any robins 
at all, it must be the first brood of nestlings. And they say 
there is one member of the family that has been cast out of 
the best society (among humans, at least), because it uses 
a perfumery of a most disagreeable kind ; not quite so bad 
as skunk cabbage, perhaps, but quite bad enough. 

The trillium, wake-robin, or wood-lily, varies in height 
from the dwarfs of two inches to the giants which stand at 
least a foot and a half high. The parts are conspicuously 
ir. threes or multiples of three: three leaves at top of the 
stem, three big green sepals spreading close under the three 
white or colored petals. In the very center are three 
slender styles surrounded by six anthers. It is not easy to 
mistake this plant for any other. 

After the flowers wither, the work of the plant goes on, if 
no accident befalls. Next summer, the result of all this 
array of snowy blossoms will be seen in the ruddy seed 
vessels, which one is sure to discover and wonder over some 
hot August day. 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


All this time, Jack-in-the-pulpit ‘has been standing right 
under foot, and we should have passed him by if a sunbeam 
had not suddenly alighted upon him, making a perfect halo 
about his head. He really looks so jaunty and “ fetching ” in 
his dark, though handsome, suit, that yon’d never sus- 
pect him of hiding a most villainous, hard, white root, 
called by some an “acrid corm,” by others “ Indian turnip.” 
Neither of these terms is sufficiently expressive of the 
reality. If Indians habitually ate turnips- of this variety 
they should be pitied, not blamed, for their atrocious tem- 

ers! It is one of my favorite ideas that nature experi- 
ences should be at first hand. But, really, when it comes to 
tasting Indian turnip, I withdraw’ the obligation. I have 
tasted it! You may take my word for it, it doesn’t kill; 
but it makes you feel like killing the person who urged you 
to taste it. 

If these flowers are gathered for study by the class, chil- 
dren may find insects, either alive or dead, within the open 
space below the pulpit. What they are there for, is their 
own business; we can easily guess their errand. But 
why the flower entices them there and then provides 
no easy way for them to escape, is unaccountable. Since 
Jack-in-the-pulpit has no use for any but live insects — and 





Jack in-the pulpit 
these serve him best when they carry pollen from flower to 
flower — it seems a mysterious and short-sighted policy to 
provide no exit. 
The whole idea of cross-fertilization is too difficult for 
children, and should not, in my opinion, be thrust upon 


them, even in “ words-of-one-syllable.” It will come in 
good time, along with other wonders of the grammar school. 
It isa pity to spoil it by trying to teach primary pupils a 
subject which is so far removed from them psychologically. 

Who are the Jack-in-the-pulpit’s relatives? Who but 
skunk cabbage, of unsavory odor, and calla lily — the very 
symbol of purity. Can you trace the resemblances? 

Down by the sluggish stream, where the frogs croak 
resonantly, and the blue flags thrust their broad, flat 
swords aloft, what are the pussy willows doing in April? 
Sometimes the branches have green knobs on the ends. 
Have you noticed these? They are— but that is quite 
another story. Have the maples in the school-yard devel- 
oped any keys yet, and are the hepaticas showing their 
seed-cases, or young leaves, soft like kittens’ ears? Do 
not lose sight, from month to month, of the plants studied 
earlier. Only by consecutive observation shall we come to 
know them well. 





Song-sparrow twitters in singing, 
‘+ Peep from your leaf-hidden nest, 
Sweetly salute us, darling Arbatus, 
Baby on April’s breast!” 


—George S. b. sleigh 
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Little Housekeepers V 


(FRIDAY ) 
A. E. A. 
Allegretto d += 116 


Geo. W. WILMOT 
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Motions 


Children wear long aprons, and caps made from handkerchiefs. They 
march to stage, single file, carrying imaginary brooms and dust-pans. 

First stanza Throughout first four lines—continue march. Fifth 
and sixth lines— sweep naturally. Seventh line—sweep up dust on 
dust-pan. 

Second stanza First line — reach up, sweep down cobwebs. 
third, and fourth lines— dust naturally. Fifth line — place bouquets 
here and there. Sixth line — fling open windows. 

At close, march off, brooms and dust-pans, as at first. 


Second, 


I find the gayest castles in the air that were ever piled far 
better for comfort and for use than the dungeons in the air 
that are daily dug and caverned out by grumbling, discon- 
tented people.—Zmerson 





Disapproved of Fads 


(From a Parent) 
Dear Teacher: 
I don’t believe in all the new fads, and I don’t want Charlie to waste 
any more time on sloyd anddeportment. Please omit them on his report. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. BROWN 





Mother Maple’s Arms 


Broad are the Mother Maple’s arms, 
Stilling the little leaf-alarms. 


Cry the leafkins, ‘‘ Where {s the sun?” 
Mother Tree croons, ‘‘ The day is done.” 


‘¢ Something spattered—it falls again!” 
Mother Tree Jaughs, ‘‘ Why, that is rain.” 


‘¢ Now, little leaves, the wind goes by,” 
‘*O Mother Tree, we fly! we fly!” 


‘+ No, my leafkins, to-night you sleep; 
Mother Maple her watch will keep.” 


Stir and nestle and gently swing; 
Leafkins all are slumbering. 
—Florence D. Snelling 
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Six April Birds 


Jutta E. RocErs 
(All rights reserved) 


“ There’s a good time coming and it’s almost here, 
It’s been long, long on the way.” 


UNE is coming —that is April’s promise; but why 
J say of June, “Then, if ever, come perfect days”? 

We may have such days without waiting ; even now, 

when winter has scarcely disappeared around the 
corner. June spreads her bounties before us without reser- 
yation. Give me a day that offers much, but leaves some- 
thing to the imagination. An April landscape teems with 
a fulness of promise that fairly takes you off your feet. 
June cannot give you a thrill to match it. 

It is easy for teachers to get to doing things mechanically. 
We must be born again, and the new birth comes to those 
who go out into the fields and woods. The life that throbs 
in budding trees and springing grass blades and feathered 
breasts-— the sun and the wind of April days —all these 
must get into our blood and set it racing. Winter thoughts 
melt away as does the ice gorge in the river under the 
warmth of the sun. 

We have six newcomers to meet and know among the 
many birds which reach us from the South this month. 
Here is our special errand. Put on suitable clothing, and 
never mind the weather. Rise superior to it. The better 
you know these birds the. better you can teach them, and 
the more you will like to. We have been talking about the 
personality of birds, and their behavior as neighbors and 
friends. We have set about attracting them to our trees 
and bushes in hopes that we may come to know them 
better. Possibly we have been too strenuous in our 
attempts to interest our pupils in “the dear birds,” and 
some boy is inclined to shy a stone at a robin just to show 
the girls that he is not soit-hearted. If you talk now about 
the cruelty of robbing birds’ nests, and enlarge upon the 
sorrows of the mother bird, you will probably overdo the 
matter. It is a critical time. Why not leave the beaten 
path, and start on a new track? It is human nature to feel 
like doing the thing suggested by the most emphatic 
“Don’t.” Abandon the negative method. Adopt the 
positive. Substitute an urgent “Do” for each “ Don’t.” 

Boys are often repelled by appeals to their emotions. 
They scorn sentiment. But sense, utility, etc., they are 
drawn to. The birds chosen for this month are all insect- 
eaters, and a few observations on their feeding habits gives 
them a place as friends of man. Most of the insect hosts 
that appear with the opening of the leaves are our enemies, 
and without the birds to help, man would sadly fail in his 
efforts to keep them down. Just when some boy has 
watched the swallows catching gnats and mosquitoes in the 
barn yard, or a house wren foraging for bugs in the garden, 
bring in ‘‘ The Birds of Killingworth,” Longfellow’s poem, 
and read it aloud to the school. Talk it over with the chil- 
dren. Write on the blackboard that glorious thought : 

‘“*’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 

By writing to the Division of Publications, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and asking for the bulle- 
tins on “ Food of Our Song Birds ” and “ Insects of Garden 
and Orchard,” you can have the latest knowledge on these 
subjects —very valuable pamphlets to lay on your desk as 
reference books. ; 

This practical point of view will appeal to the boys, and 


it will keep the girls from sentimentality. It will put 
virility into the study for you all. Bring in a branch and 
show how insects are despoiling the foliage. It is a more 


eloquent argument for the protection of insect-eating birds, 
and will do more to make your boys protect their nests and 
young than all your warnings and appeals could do. Under- 
stand me, this economic side taken alone is narrow; it must 
not overshadow, but rather supplement, the broader study of 
birds as our fellow-creatures. It has a pedagogical value— 
it keeps the subject from being stigmatized by boys as “a 
girls’ study.” 
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The Swallows 
“ Every poet singeth sweetest song he knows 
To the bird that bringeth back the summer rose.” 

So runs the song, and following each stanza comes the 
same chorus : 

“ Swallow, swallow, welcome swallow!” 

For centuries the English poets have sung what the 
people feel, and though our American swallow is not the 
same bird, it inspires us with the same feeling —we wel- 
come it as the messenger of summer. Every child should 
learn the poem whose last two stanzas are these : 

“ Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 


Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 


“Oh! could I fly, I’d fly with thee, 
We'd make on joyful wing 
Our annual visit ’round the globe 
Companions of the spring! ” 

“The Barn Swallows are here!” is the word that calls us 
all out of doors. There they are, wheeling in wonderful 
circles, or skimming the ground with long, low sweeps. So 
fast they fly we can at first make out only that they are 
small birds, scarcely larger than English sparrows with slim 
bodies, long, gracefully forked tails, and wings of unusual 
length and spread. Evidently these birds are built for long 
flights. Now they perch in a row on the telegraph wire, 
balancing themselves by dropping their tails, and crossing 
their pointed wings behind their backs. But the one thing 
we shall know the bird by is its ‘‘ swallow tail,’’ for no other 
bird wears so pronounced a style of coat. 

Off they go like arrows, each intent on a breakfast of 
insects caught on the wing — mosquitoes, midges, and gnats 
are dainty morsels for their fare, and it takes industry to 
gather a meal of them. And when the young ones cry in 
the mud-and-straw nests up among the rafters of the barn 
roof, the mortality among insects is greatly increased. The 
cows are tormented in the barn yards at night if there are 
no swallows. These birds twitter ; they do not sing. Yet the 
cheery tones of the swallow-talk is always music to the ear. 
They are busy and active, and their talk keeps time with 
their work, whatever it is. 

The Zave Swallow builds in colonies under the eaves of 
buildings and against the faces of cliffs. The nests are 
inverted gourd-shaped structures, built entirely of mud. 
The Bank Swallow digs far into the earthen wall of some 
stream or clay bank, and makes her nest in the dark pocket. 
But neither of these birds is as beautiful or as interesting 
as the barn swallow, though in some ways they are very 
much like him. 

The Chimney Swallow is really no swallow at all, but a 
Swift, related to the night hawks and whippoorwills. The 
nests hung in the chimneys are made of twigs and not at all 
of mud. 

The Brown Thrasher 

Before the month is half out some boy or girl is sure to 
hurry in and say that a brown bird with speckled breast is 
flying in and out of the shrubbery and evergreens in the 
school-yard. That is surely a newcomer, and you send 
Susie and Mary and George out to find out all they can 
about the new bird in five minutes. When you tap on the 
window sash they come in, their.eyes sparkling, and the 
cross-questioning begins. 

“ How big is it?” 

“ About as big as a robin, but longer and slimmer.”’ 

“It's got a ’nawful —a very long tail.” 

“‘Its back is like a robin’s breast——cinnamon brown, 
only lighter colored.” 

“The breast is almost white and all spotted close to- 
gether with big brown spots.” 

“What kind of bill?” 

‘It’s long and curves down.” 

“The eyes are yellow.” 

“ Did it fly or walk? ” 

“It hopped like a robin at first, and then flew to the top 
of the arbor vite tree, and all the while it flapped its tail up 
and down. A robin never does that.” “ 

“ Did it sing?” 
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“Q yes! It didn’t seem a bit afraid, but threw its 
head up and sang as loud as it could sing, and kept on 
wagging its tail.” 

This is the brown thrasher, and it is quite time to tell the 
children so, Open the window and let in the clear, brave 
song, much more musical than the robin’s morning lay, and 
a great deal more elaborate. If it is convenient, let the 
children go out, one at a time, for a look at the bird while 
he is still there. 

The farmer often scowls at the brown thrasher, and accuses 
him of digging up and eating his wheat and corn after it is 
put into the ground. Later, he may catch him stealing a 
strawberry. But it is well known that this bird eats the grub 
of the June bug, if he does occasionally take a grain of corn, 
and all through the season, insects are “the chief of his 
diet.” We may spare a berry now and then and still be 
deeply in debt to the bird. No ianemgeet arated will drive 
him off the place. 

The brown thrasher and the wrens are second cousins, 
the strenuous twitching of the tails being one of the most 
marked characteristics shared by both. It is a mannerism 
of the family. The mocking-bird of the South, the cat-bird 
and the brown thrasher are all first cousins. 


The House Wren 


“Heigh ho! What’s all this commotion about?” grand- 
father wants to know as he comes out on the back porch in 
the early April morning. “ Well, if it isn’t our little Jenny 
Wren and her mate come back to claim her last year’s nest, 
and those English sparrows are trying to get it away from 
them. Well, there is no question about who will win in the 
fight.” When he comes in from the field at noon the wrens 
are in peaceful possession of the hole in the cornice under 
the porch roof, and a twitter of self-congratulation over their 
famous victory goes on as the two birds prepare for nest- 
building. Do you know the house wren? Then I know 
you will be amused and delighted with your first sight of one. 
And the astonishing agility of the little creature! It seems 
scarcely half as large as the English sparrow with which 
it wages incessant warfare. But in reality it is about 
the same size. The slender tail is almost continually wag- 
ging, and seems to stand straight up when at rest. The 
head, too, is held well back, which helps to make the bird 
appear shorter than it really is. 

“This is my busy day,” is the literal translation of the 
bird’s manner; and as it rears two broods each season, and 
feeds them on insects collected in the garden, there is cer- 
tainly no time to spare. Intrepid little defenders of their 
homes, ardent lovers, cheerful always, surely no better fortune 
can come to us than to have a pair of wrens nest near our 
schoolhouse. A tiny box, a deserted woodpecker’s nest, a 
holiow limb — any of these may attract a young pair who 
are beginning their housekeeping this spring, and they may 
be persuaded to choose our lawn as their permanent summer 
home. It is well worth striving for. 


The King-bird 


“Tyrant Fly-catcher” is his other name. It is good to 
know, for it tells us how he makes a living, and also gives a 
hint as to his disposition. We shall probably see him first 
sitting silent and alone, or with only his mate, on a telegraph 
wire. Suddenly he darts off after an insect that passes, or 
after a bird that has offended him. He is frequently seen 
chasing hawks and crows, and actually putting them to rout. 
An enraged king-bird will pick out the eyes of any larger 
bird that attempts to harm his nest. The king-bird is about 
two inches shorter than a robin. His back is dusky black, 
his breast pale gray. A white band edges his tail, but it is 
not conspicuous until the tail is spread in flight. A very 
small, red crest adorns his head, but it is rarely seen. Clad 
in sooty garments, the king-bird perches on a post and waits. 
As heedless insects come past, he dashes after them, and 
returns to repeat the sally until his wants are supplied. 

It is well worth our while to study character in the birds 
we meet. No one can doubt the domineering spirit that 
makes the king-bird “pick quarrels” with smaller birds. 
He is always eager for a fray, no matter what the provoca- 
tion. We are fortunate to have this moody, pugnacious bird 
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nest in cur orchard or about the house. His brave sallies 
protect our young chickens from hen hawks and crows, and 
our fruit and shade trees from beetles and canker worms, 
Our barnyard he defends from gad-flies and kindred pests, 
It is proved that he snatches from beehives only the cast. 
out drones. He rarely tastes fruit. 


The Cat-bird 


The song of the mocking-bird of the South is scarcely 
sweeter than that of its northern cousin which hides himself in 
a leafy bower and pours out the most enchanting strains, 
But he is utterly unreliable. From the flights of classical 
music he suddenly stoops to low comedy, and with the same 
breath utters the most vulgar squawks, and screams, and 
cat-calls. He must be utterly discountenanced by the thrushes 
and other minstrels of the air who take their art seriously. 

He is slimmer and just about an inch shorter than a robin; 
a dandy one moment, and a careless rowdy the next. 
This is when he ruffles his carefully preened feathers and 
slouches into an ungainly attitude to “do his turn” at 
vaudeville. “Snake! snake!” he yells, to lead you away 
from his hidden nest. “M/i-ew/ Mi-ow//” comes next, 
and you look around to find the frightened cat that uttered 
the startling syllables. Then you remember the name and 
fame of this bird —the harlequin of his family.. Now the 
wayward, beautiful song begins again, and you love the cat- 
bird in spite of his pranks. 


The Red-eyed:Vireo 


It may be late in April when this bird comes, but we will 
talk about him a little beforehand, and learn how to recog- 
nize him when he appears. Then we'll see who will be first 
to tell of his arrival. He will not show himself on some 
high perch like the song sparrow nor hop about on the 
ground like the robin. Not he. These are birds of leisure 
compared with him. Up among the new leaves in the top 
of a tree, he is vigorously collecting his breakfast of cater- 
pillars, and he sings at his work — not for the delight of you 
or me, but for the pure joy of being hungry and finding the 
wherewithal to satisfy his hunger. The song of the red-eyed 
vireo has led one bird-lover to call him “ The Preacher.” “Do 
you hear it? Do you Jdelieve it? Can you denyit? Are 
you asleep?” These are the questions that come out clear 
and ringing, each ending with the rising inflection, and fol- 
lowed by a distinct pause, as if the pulpit orator waited to 
give an opportunity for someone to answer him. Another 
translation into English is: ‘‘Gota worm? Did you seea 
caterpillar? Did you miss him?” Probably this comes 
nearer to the thoughts that are in the bird’s mind as he sings, 
for he is an adept forager after plump canker worms and all 
manner of caterpillars, beetles, and bugs. 

Possibly the first question he asks will be recognized by 
some listening ear. It comes from a tree top in the orchard, 
or roadside, or in the woods. In a short time you stand 
under the tree and watch for a flutter among the leafy twigs. 
There it is, and there is a little bird’s neck, twisted almost 
to breaking. ‘The beak is pecking away at the underside of 
a leaf where a colony of the hairy caterpillar babies of the 
Io moth are quietly feeding out of the hot sun. The head 
of the bird is turned, and see the long white “ eve-brow,” 
and the eye below it shining red like aruby! Red eyes! 
How dreadfully unbecoming they are to us! But this little 
bird’s eyes are truly jewels in its head, and they “ go with”’ 
the plumage most beautifully. Now your eyes are used to 
the leaves, you make out the slim body, a trifle smaller than 
the English sparrow. It is covered with olive green feathers 
on back and wings, the color fading out to white on the un- 
der part of the body. Just the way the leaves look as they 
turn their paler linings up, and flash in the sun! No wonder 
the bird is concealed from view when it rests for a moment. 

What a wonderful thing is the coloring of birds, and 
beasts, and insects, that makes them look like the back- 
grounds against which they live their lives! The squirrel 
has only to stop on the trunk of a tree, and the hunter sees 
nothing but gray-brown bark. The rabbit squats among the 
tlead-leaves and he is invisible. The field sparrow is con- 
cealed by the tall weed stems. The English sparrow is just 
the color of the dusty street. 
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Concealed by the leaves, the red-eyed vireo sings its song 
from morning till night, and hangs its dainty nest, a swinging 
cradle, in a fork of the branch. ‘The bird is trustful, and 
often builds so near an upper window that the domestic life 
of the pair may be studied without disturbing them. 

Each bird described above has certain marked traits by 
which it may be known at a glance. One at a time these 
birds should be studied, and a little outline of the traits of 
each may follow the name on the blackboard. Miss Long’s 
outline picture, colored with crayons will emphasize them. 


For instance : 
RED-EYED VIREO 


Smaller than English sparrow, 
Back — olive green, 
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Breast— paler, 
Cap — gray, with black border, 
Eye — red, with white line above it, 
Song — a series of questions, 
Seen —in shrubbery and tree tops. 
Children copy these descriptions in their note books, and 
see them on the blackboard. Soon they are fixed in the 
memory, and every time the bird is seen, it is recognized. 
This month we have to redouble our efforts to attract the 
birds. New species are arriving every day in April and 
May. We may now hang out bunches of string* and raffia 
ends which make good nest-building materials. 
How do these birds get a living? What are they doing 
to benefit mankind? Here are the questions that the birds 
will answer for us if we keep quiet and watch. 


(Colored picture 
of bird here.) 


Trailing Arbutus 


Tinged with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky, 
Or, more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie— 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 


. 


EEE 


One Way to Watch Germination 


When you have planted your seeds, unless you take them 
up every day, you cannot see how the little plants are be- 
. having down under the soil. I want to tell you how you 
can know some things that the plants are doing without dis- 
turbing them. 

Choose an ordinary glass (Fig. 1), roll up a piece of 
blotting paperso that it isa 
trifle smaller than the glass, 
and place it inside. Between 
the blotting paper and the 
glass, put afew radish seeds. 
or any kind of seed such MM. 
as you planted in the soil  |,ii;,' 
Keep the blotting paper moist |"! 
and watch what happens. In 
four or five days the plants 
should be “up.’”’ Here are 
some things to think about 
as you watch them: 

1 Note any change in the 
seeds when they have been 
moist for a few hours, 

2 What happens to the 
outer coat of the seed? 

3. In what direction does 
the little root grow? The 
stem? 

4 Notice the woolly growth on the root. 
growth extend to the tip of the root? 

5 When the little plant has begun to grow, turn it around 
so that the root is horizontal. Does it remain in that posi- 
tion ? 

6 How soon do the leaves appear? 

—Junior Naturalist Monthly 


hee 
: 





Fic. 1.—Radish seeils germinating 
between blotting-paper and the 
side of a tumbler. 


Does this 


When We Plant a Tree 


When we plant a tree, we are doing what we can to make 
our planet a more wholesome and happier dwelling place for 
those who come after us, if not for ourselves. As you drop 
the seed, as you plant the sapling, your left hand hardly 
knows what your right hand is doing. But nature knows, 
and in time the power that sees and works in secret will re- 
ward you openly. You have been warned against hiding 
your talent in a napkin; but your talent takes the form of 
a maple key or an acorn, and if your napkin is a shred of the 
apron that covers “the lap of the earth,” you may hide it 
there unblamed ; and when you render in your account, you 
will find that your deposit has been drawing compound 








Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew— 
Starlight unimpassioned, 
Dawn’s most tender hue, 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for you? 
—Rose Terry 


interest all the time. I have written many verses, but the 
best poems I have produced are the trees 1 planted on the 
hillstde which overlooks the broad meadows, scalloped and 
rounded at their edges by loops of the sinuous Housatonic. 
Nature finds rhymes for them in the recurring measures of 
the seasons. Winter strips them of their ornaments, and 
gives them, as it were, in prose translation, and summer 
re-clothes them in all the splendid phrases of their leafy 
language.— O. W. Holmes 





. 


Columbines 
(Class recitation) 
A. W. W. 

Swaying,'. swaying, to and fro 

Along the river’s edge, 
Nodding,” nodding in the sun 

From every rocky ledge, 
Climbing * up the shady hill 

And waving ‘ in the dells, 
The airy, fairy columbines 

Have rung ° their golden bells. 


Swinging,® swinging in the wind, 
On slender stems of green, 
Gold and scarlet, brave and gay 
The dancing 7 crowd is seen. 
Whisp’ring ® to the rugged trees 
That gravely nod ® and bow, 
The airy, fairy columbines 

Are all a-flutter !° now. 


Motions 


1 Sway sideways from hips. 2 Bending motion, forward. 
upward. 4 Waving motion, both hands. 5 Shake fingers to represent 
bells. 6 Rocking motion with both hands. 7 Hands outspread. 
Dance lightly. 8 Hands at mouth, whispering. 9 Nod heads. 10 Let 
fingers flutter swiftly. 


3 Point 





Waking 


‘* Peep! peep! peep! peep!” ° 
Hark! hark! tis the call of the Frogs. 
The Cowslip buds in the meadow marsh, 
The Rushes start in the bogs. 
Come, Violet, come in your purple hood! 
Come, wild Wake-robin, and light the wood! 
Shine, Star-flower, shine in your emerald wheel! 
Come, small white plume of the Solomon’s-seal! 
Bloom, Wind-flower, bloom to the South Wind true! 
Come, Innocence, color the brookside blue! 
Cove, yellow bell of the Adder’s-tongue, 
Again o’er thy spotted leaves be hung! 
Croak, Bull-frog., croak, 
Peep, little Frogs, peep, 
Till the very last blossom 
Wakes out of its sleep !—Marian Douglas 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Too Much Pen Work (?) 


Have you ever felt that so much writing with the pen must tire 
the muscles of the.little arms more than we can appreciate? I 
have sometimes wished that the pencil alone might be used until 


at least the third year: [ do not know as [ am right in my feeling 
about the matter, but after seeing three cases of St. Vitus dance 
during my years of teaching, and the affection each time com- 
mencing in the right arm, I cannot help feeling that possibly the 
cause may be traced to too much pen writing. It surely requires 
. more control of the arm and finger muscles to write with a pen 
than witha pencil, and [ am almost ready to believe that two 
years or more of pencil work wuld be an advantage in many 
ways to the chill. The general exercise that every child has 
would, by the third year, give him stronger muscles and better 
control. Have any of yoy thought in this line at all? . 
. E. 





Seat Work 


Will somebody be kind enough to send in to this page some 
ideas on seat work for children of the second grade? I have a 
large class of children and find it difficult to keep them all profit- 
ably employed. I have enough of the kind that requires mental 
effurt.. I want something that I can feel right in giving them 
during the latter part of the session when they have done their 
work faithfully, and are tired. I think our editor of Primary 
EpucaTion is more than kind to give us such a fine oppowunity 
as this page affords for the gettingand giving of all kinds of help 
in onr everyday school work. I shall be very grateful for any 
assistance in the busy work line. “ 





. One Picture 


If I can't get but one good picture in my first primary room, 
what shall that be? Don’t suggest ‘‘Baby Stuart.” 
A. B. C. 





Whispering 


I waat help about this whispering bugbear. I’ve tried all the 
ways I know to stop it and still it goes on with unabated fervor. 
My children are the most sociable lot of human beings I ever 
saw. Iasked one teacher for her method and she said, ‘‘I give 
them to understand that they must not whisper and that they 
must be quiet.” ‘* Well,” said I, ‘that’s just what [ have been 
trying to do, but they don’t ‘ understand’ yet.” Another teacher 
spoke up: ‘‘It’s ‘the man behind the gun,’ I guess.” What did 
she mean? I’ve about concluded: myself that nothing less than a 
gun will do it. 

Miss NEEDY 





How Much Shall Children Defend Themselves ? 


Shall our children be allowed to defend themselves when 
unjustly attacked? One mother says, ‘‘Now, my son, do not. 
fight. If you do, I hope the teacher will punish you well. If any 
,other boy picks on‘you, go and tell your teacher.” Another says, 
‘‘Don't be a tattle-tale. Fight your own battles.” We all havea 
deep-seated prejudice against tattling; many of us have also a 
prejudice against fighting, bunt sometimes our boys are between 
Scylla and Charybdis; the newcomer, the peculiar, or foreign 
child, and, alas! too often the shy and sensitive child, are gener- 
ally the victims; and where reportitfg is forbidden, what is the 

alternative? 

A CALIFORNIA TEACHER 





Teachers’ Agencies 


I wonder if it is a common experience for teachers to register in 
an agency, pay the two dollars and never hear from them again 
afterwards? This has ben my fortune twice, yet I hear of good 
results from others, though none in my acquaintance. Can any- 
body give me any hint as to how to manage in this matter? Is 
there any ‘‘ kink ” to ft that I don’t understand? 


UNSOPHISTICATED 





Those Who Lean 


There are a certain class of pupils who will watch and copy 
their neighbors’ work. . ‘‘Half the work! lifts—the other half 
leans,” you know. These copyists, when they grow up, wi'l be 
among the ‘‘ half that leans.” Can some teacher tell me a hest 
way to make these children too proud, or honest, to depend on 
others? Is it not possible that this is one result for our dc«ter- 
mined efforts to secure accuracy? Thev must get things jost 
right or lose caste and marks (?). Would not a moderate loosing 
of this tension, accuracy. remove some of the child’s temptation 
to get ‘ the answer’ at all hazards? 

INQUIRER 





Mottoes 


‘ 
Give two or three suitable and suggestive mottoes for a school- 
room of little people, those that they can understand. 
- wb pp 4 





Punishing Tardiness 


Shonld a child be punished for tardiness when it is wholly the 
parent’s fault? 
a 





Letter Writing 


Why do teachers shirk the teaching of letter writing —if they 
can? I never met a teacher who liked to teach it, or had any 





great success in it. The fault is in ourselves, I believe. What 
is it? 
" J.J. 
Good Music 


What special songs would von teach small children in order to 
develop in them a love for really good music? 
B. 





The Stupid Boy 


Can anv of you give me any help in regard to the treatment of 
the ‘‘stnpid boy”? He must get so discouraged, failing on to-day’s 
work; he begins again to-morrow only to repeat the failure. 
This continues until he mnust:in manv cases lose faith in himself. 
What a pro<pect there is before him! It seems asif there onght 
to be some way of dealing with these cases better than the writer 
has ever been able tw find. 

ALICE 





Colored Crayons 


Where can I get a better quality of colored cravons than is 
furnished with our school supplies, and how expensive are they? 


SMALL SALARY 





Morning Exercises 


I teach in a city where the Lord’s Prayer is not permitted. I 
want some devotional exercise in the morning. ‘ Reading the 
Scriptures without comment” is pretty dry for the children. 
Can somebody help me to have something to take the place of 
the old time morning exercise, before school boards took it in 
hand and reformed (?) it? 

M. E. E. 





Neat Desks 


I’d like to have specially neat desks in my school-room. The 
girls do fairly, but—the boys! They haven’t reached the cariny 
age, and think it is fussy and girl-like to keep half way neat. 
Can you suggest an incentive? d 

ATE. 





Which One? 


Which is the best text-book on ‘‘School Management” ? 
C. C, 
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How the Little Bennetts Played 
American History VII 


DorotHy Howe 
(It is not supposed that teachers can reproduce these plays in school 
as they are given here, but evcry teacher can get suggestions from these 
for impromptu plays of history stories in schvol.—Tux Epitor) 
| was Jack who undertook to drill the big dog, Jumbo, 
for his part in the play of Paul Revere’s Ride. . He was 
to be the horse who goes with wild clatter of hoofs “ to 
every Middlesex village and farm,” bearing brave Paul 
Revere on his back. Baby was chosen for Paul Revere. 
He was the smallest member of the troop. This arrange- 
ment would make things easy for Jumbo. 
At the last rehearsal Jumbo did beautifully. Urged on by 
Baby, he galloped from farm to farm with never a break. 
‘The weather was warm and clear. So the April plays 
were given in the big barn. A long strip of dark blue cam- 
bric, with lines painted on it to show waves, was the river 
Charles. On one side a big placard was put up marked 
“Boston.” Here stood the step-ladder. This was the tower 
of North Church. On the other side of the river another 
placard was marked “Charlestown.” On this side, up and 
down the bank of the river, walked Baby. He wore his 
mother’s golf cape over his little blue suit. On his head was 
a dark blue cocked hat. His eyes never left the tower of 
North Church. His hand was on Jumbo’s neck. Jumbo 
walked up-and down quietly. He was as good as could be. 
Below the tower Bob crept about cautiously. By and by, 
a tramp of feet was heard. A numberof British soldiers 
came into view. They marched quickly out of sight toward 
the river. 
“ The British,” said Bob, in a loud whisper. 


“They are 


on their way to Concord. They will take our guns ana 
I must give Paul Revere the signal.” 
He carried two small lan- 


things. 
Up the step-ladder he went. 





terns. They couldn’t be lighted, of course. 
Betty had pasted red paper inside each globe. 

One after the other, Bob hung up the signal lanterns. 
Over across the river, Paul Revere watched. “One lan- 
tern, two lanterns,” he counted. ‘The redcoats have gone, * 
I guess. I'll go tell folks.” He smiled over at Mamma 
Bennett in the audience. Then he jumped on Jumbo’s back. 
They started off beautifully. They hadn’t gone far when 
two redcoats sprang out into the road. “Whoa’’! said one. 
Jumbo stopped. “Go on,” said Baby. But Jumbo 
wouldn’t stir. 

He trotted up to the British soldier. He stuck a cold 
nose into his face. It was Jack, and Jumbo knew it. 

“Go on, Jumbo, that’s a good dog,” whispered Jack. 
“ The British are coming,” screamed Baby, bound to do his 
part anyway. 

Then an unexpectea player appeared. Walking slowly 
along in the sunshine just outside the barn, came the big, 
yellow cat. Jumbo saw her. He was off like a flash. The 
real Paul Revere could scarcely have had a more exciting 
time than Baby did for a few minutes. Jumbo leaped over 
a chair. Baby hung on. “The British are coming,” he 
cried. Jumbo dashed straight through the audience. Still 
Baby clung fast, his two arms around the dog’s neck. “The 
British are céming,” he shouted. 

Pussy put up her back. Her tail grew bigger. ‘“ Sp-st- 
sz-zz-sst,” she said angrily. “ The British,” said Baby—then 
there was a flash of yellow, a dash of black just behind, and 
pussy was up the apple tree, while Jumbo yelped and tore 
about down below—‘“‘are coming,” finished Baby, and 
rolled off in the grass. 

“ Bravo’! screamed the excited audience. Everybody — 
actors and all—crowded around. Baby was picked up. 
He hadn’tabump. “I didn’t forget my part this time,’’ he 
gasped; “did I, Helen?” 

When things had quieted down a little, the next play was 
given. It was “ Washiagten Crossing the Delaware.” The 


But Jill and 
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strip of cambric now became the Delaware River. Blocks of 
wood painted or chalked white were the cakes of ice. 

The first scene showed Washington and*his troops on the 
banks of the river. Jack was Washington. The troops were 
ragged and bare-footed. But one carried a fldg. And there 
were tin swords and air guns. 

Washington spoke. ' “ This is Christmas night,” he said. 
“Bhe Hessians, over there” —he pointed to the opposite 
shore—“ will have a great feast. We will cross the river. 
We will march to their camp. Neither storm nor cold nor 
darkness shall frighten us. Now is the time to strike a blow 
for our country and we will strike it.” 

He brought down his sword with a great flourish as he 
finished. The soldiers cheered. 

Two boats waited on the shore. One was the big bath 
tub. The other was awash tub. Into the wash tub were 
put a toy cannon of Billy’s, Baby’s rocking horse and as many 
soldiers as could get in. Washington and the other soldiers 
entered the wash tub. They pushed it as far out into the 
stream as they could. Then they formed themselves into a 

_copy of the well-known picture— Washington Crossing the 
Delaware. The soldiers grasped their guns and swords. 
One held the flag. Bravely they set their faces against the 
storm. The oarsman battled with the waters. They pushed 
away the ice which seemed about to crush the boat. Wash- 
ington himself, brave and unmoved, stood in the center of 
the boat. His face was firm and calm. His eyes were 
fixed fearlessly upon the dark shore. Out of sight, some- 
where, the girls sang “‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

The scene was shown again and again. The boys did 
their best. The girls sang with all their might. It seemed 
that the audience would never tire of seeing and listening. 
Then suddenly the rocking-horse fell overboard. One of 
the oarsmen, who looked like Alan, leaned far out to rescue 
the plunging steed. He lost his balance and fell, with a very 
red face, into the blue cambric waves. There was a wild 
scramble among the troops. The screen was quickly put 
up. But the last the audience saw of Washington, he still 
stood firm and fearless — his gaze fixed on the distant Jersey 
shore. 

“ Three cheers for George Washington!” shouted some- 
one. And there was great cheering. 

The last scene showed the tent of the Hessian commander. 
A feast was spread on a small table. The soldiers were 
laughing and singing. Their song was quite appropriate if 
not altogether classical. It was “ There'll be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town To-night.” ‘And there will be—you’ll 


see,” said Betty in the audience. 
By and by the Hessians fell asleep. Then with steady 
tramp, tramp, tramp, there came into view from either side 
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the tent, a columm of American treops. Washington 
marched at the head of one troop. “ Halt!” he cried 
The troops halted. The Hessians awoke. They scrambled 
to their feet. They seized their arms. They rushed out, 
There was a wild tussle—a flash of toy swords —some 
quick shots from the air guns. 

Fvery one cheered again. Baby beat his drum. The 
American troops formed into line. Tom waved the flag, 
The Battle of Trenton was over. 

Note.—The next Monday was the 18th of April—the date of the 
Battle of Lexington. Miss Moore invited the “ troop” to repeat “ Pay] 
Revere’s Ride” in the school-room. Jumbo was not asked. Bob hung 


out the lanterns from Miss Moore's desk. Baby gave the alarm, running 
up and down the aisles and knocking on the desks. 





‘April's Coming up the Hill 
Now the noisy winds are still; 
April’s coming up the hill; 

All the spring is in her train; 
Led by shining ranks of rain; 
Pit, pat, patter, clatter, 

Sudden sun, and clatter, patter! 


First the blue and then the shower; 
Bursting bud, and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with linzling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing. 


Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide— 
All things ready with a will— 
April’s coming up the hill! 
—Mary Mapes Dodge 





Prizes have been offered and more than seventy thousand 
packages of flower seeds have been distributed this season 
among the school children of a Kansas city, with instruc- 
tions for the best methods of growing. The interest spread 
rapidly from the children to their parents and many adults 
called for a share in the distribution. It is likely that there 
will be a most exciting rivalry as to’ the success of the 
flower-growers, and in the awarding of prizes. 

— Country Life in America 





Why It Rains 


The Iceland children say that when Jack and Jill fell down 
the hill, the moon picked them up. She wiped away Jill’s 
tears and patched Jack’s crown. ‘Then, taking one under 
each arm, she flew up to the sky again. There they draw 
water for her, and sometimes their buckets tilt over and 
the water spills. Then the people on earth say it rains. 
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A Clam-shell Garden 


(J. Weston HutTcuHins, in 7he Nature Guard) 


“In the heart ef a seed, buried deep, se deep, 
A dear little plant lay fast asleep. 


* Wake!’ said the sunshine, ‘and creep to the light;’ 
‘ Wake!’ said the voice of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, and it rose to see 
What the wonderful outside world might be.” 


Now let us each start a little garden. It may be in a 
clam-shell as was mine, or in a tin fruit can as is another of 
my “gardens” for testing seeds, or even in an old dish 
which you have sometime had for your playhouse. Get a 
little good garden soil, or soil under the leaves in the woods, 
or under the chips where a woodpile has been for some 
time, and fill your little dish with this. It should be damp 
but not very wet, for too much water may make it pack too 
closely about the seeds. In this soil plant two or three 
seeds of each kind we have selected, keeping the garden in 
a warm place. In three days you may take out one of the 
beans and you will find that its overcoat is removed easily, 
and that it readily separates into two parts. The little leaves 
and root have grown larger, showing us that the seed had 
a life hidden away in it, a life that will produce a plant like 
that from which this seed came. In about a week we may 
expect the young plant to appear. 





Now if we examine a kernel of corn which has been a few 
days in the soil, we shall find that it does not separate into 


two equal parts like the squash-seed and the bean. The 
small part which contains the little plant—the life of the 
seed—is all on one side of the kernel or seed. There are 
other differences which will be plainly seen when our plants 
have grown. 
' We will water our garden carefully ; we will be sure it is 
kept warm, but never allowed to get too hot; and then we 
will wait patiently. Some day when we had almost thought 
they would never grow, a little stalk will be seen crowding its 
way up among the particles ofsoil. At this point is where the 
great difference between the two kinds of plants will appear. 
The corn comes bravely through the soil, standing up like a 
green stick, its leaves all folded close together. The bean 
comes up out of its cradle bent and twisted, with its over- 
coat still clinging to it. But give it time. We can watch it 
grow out of its cradle. It has two thick, broad leaves which 
were the parts of the bean. These slowly become thinner 
and smaller. They are feeding the young plant. The 
little leaves which we saw folded between the halves of the 
bean appear, and grow rapidly in size and soon change to a 
darker green. The roots have fastened the plant to the soil 
and now it is able to care for itself. If we look at the 
kernel of corn which we planted we find that it, too, is dis- 
- segiane Much of it has been used by the little corn 
plant. 

This, then, we have learned from our clam-shell garden. 
Every seed contains a young plant, alive, but fast asleep. 
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Moisture and warmth and air and light are necessary to its 
growth. The seed also contains enough food to keep the 
young plant growing until it can fix its hold firmly upon the 
soil and begin to drink in its food direct from the earth. 
“ A seed, we say, is a simple thing — 
The germ of a flower or weed— 
But ail earth’s workmen, laboring, 


With all the help that wealth ean bring, 
Never could make a seed.” 





My Truant 
B. M. S. 


’ ERE’S the worst little scamp I have ever brought 
H to you; he’ll land in the state prison some of 
these days, I’m thinking!” and the robust 
Attendance Officer shoved forward into my school- 

room a little lad of scarce eight years of age. 

‘* He’ll bear close watching! He has given me the slip 
twice already!” said the officer as he turned to leave the 
room. 

As the door closed after him I looked at my little candi- 
date for the state prison. Poor little fellow, I thought, as I 
noted his sullen little face, and tightly closed lips, will I 
ever be able to find a way to your heart that is beating so 
fiercely there, under your faded jacket? 

At the noon hour I was able, by inquiry among my 
fellow teachers, to learn all there was to learn about 
my truant, as he was soon called. Already, al- 
though but a baby in years, he had been committed 
to a reform school, from which he had made his 
escape and for a time he had lived around theefreight 
yards, being kept from starving by the kind-hearted 
train hands, who had often shared their meals with 
him. 

But at last, one sad day for him—as he thought 
— he fell into the hands of that ruthless destroyer of 
all personal freedom—the Attendance Officer — and 
was landed by him in my school-room. As the days 
slipped by I exerted all my influence to try to inter- 
est him in his lessons; but not once did his tightly 
closed red lips open to respond to my advances. 

Never did a maiden try more fervently to win to 
her side a bashful suitor, than I tried to win even 
one glance of interest from my “black sheep.’’ At 
times he would elude the Attendance Officer for a 
day, only to be brought back to me more sullen than 
before. What could Ido? I could not, must not fail, and 
yet — what was the solution to my puzzle? 

One morning, before the gong had sounded, after 
William had been escorted to his place by the Officer, as 
usual, I picked up a book and for the few minutes left, 
before nine o’clock, I read to the children a short story 
about “ Tadpoles.” < 

Was I awake, or was I dreaming —but surely that was 
William who was watching me with bright eyes, and listen- 
ing with breathless attention. 

When I had finished the story up went his grimy little 
hand, and he calied out in his high childish voice, “ Say, 
teacher, I know where I can get some of them tadpoles 
for you!”’ I fairly beamed upon him. Of course I wanted 
above everything else —tadpoles— plenty of them —if 
they would interest William. 

Next morning, bright and early, almost as soon as I 
arrived at the*schoolhouse myself, came William, unattended 
for once, but holding tightly an old tin can filled with frog- 
spawn and tiny tadpoles: luckily I had provided an empty 
fish globe and William transferred the baby tadpoles to their 
new quarters. ) 

: By giving him full charge of them and letting him feel 
that I trusted him to care for them, I found I had a slender 
hold upon him; although I knew he was not as yet inter- 
ested in the work of the school-room only so far as it was 
related to creeping and crawling things, and those others, 
too, that have wings and stings; yet, I began to take 
ceurage. He now frequently eame early in the morning to 
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talk with me about his latest “find.” One day, I remem- 
ber, he had a pocket nearly full of fishing-worms, as he 
called them, ana well 1 remember the creepy sensation it 
gave me, as I bravely let them wander at their own sweet 
will over my hand and arm while, we talked about them; 
then I slyly reached for my book on natural history and 
read to him a little bit about their curious construction, and 
habits. He listened intently, then said: “If you can read 
about bugs and things in books, I am going to learn to 
read !” —and that was the beginning of his long climb up 
the ladder of learning. 

I should like, if { had the space, to tell you of all the 
queer friends of his that my truant brought to my school- 
room; from the gorgeous dragon flies and snake-feeders 
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to the slimy lizards and snails, to all-of which I gave a warm 
welcome. But there came a day of fate when he brought 
to me a little garter snake; and I, true to my instinct 
inherited from Mother Eve, could not bring myself, even 
under protest, to the point of admitting him as a member 
of my official family. 

At last the school term drew to a close, as even the 
longest terms have a habit of doing, and my truant was 
standing well up toward the top of the line that would be 
promoted to -the next grade above. And now, as I watch 
with pride his progress on and up through The grades — 
not the bright peculiar star of any, but a steady, regular 
student—I breathe a little hymn of thanksgiving for the 
transformation that is being wrought in my one-time truant, 








Tulip—Scissors’ cutting 





Our Friends of Field and 


Forest VII 
Rabbits 


° GERTRUDE Moore 


HE common wood-rabbit is brown —a soft, warm 
brown, prettily penciled with lines of black. On his 
sides-this brown fades into gray. On the underside 
of his body the gray becomes pure white. His 

tail is so short it looks almost as if it had been cropped off. 
On the top it is the color of his back. Underneath it is soft, 
downy white. This funny white tail of the wood-rabbit 
gives ‘him one of his best known names —cottontail. He 
has a near relative — the hare;— whose tail is all black. 


Summer Time 


The rabbit home is usually built by the mother rabbit. It 
is in or near the woods. Sometimes it is a long, narrow 
burrow in the hillside. Often, Bunny builds what is called 
aform. She digs up apiece of turf. She lays this one side 
to use by and by. She scoops out a little hollow in the 
ground. She lines jt with grass and fur which she takes 
from her own soft breast. Over the little nest, she fits back 
carefully the piece of turf. 

In this little home, by and by, a half a dozen or more 
baby rabbits are born. They are small and weak and help- 
less. They have no fur. Like kittens their eyes are’ shut 
tight. Ten or twelve days pass before the babies can see. 
Then what a nice warm home they find themselves in. What 
a kind, tender little mother they have. Often she leaves 
them alone for along time. But she always comes back. 
She is very careful to go and come unseen. She hides all 
signs of the little door of the house. Even the father 
doesn’t know where the nest is hidden. For, it is said, 
should he see his babies before their fur is grown, he would 
eat them at once. 

By and by in suits of sleek gray fur, mother takes her six 
bright-eyed babies to see their father. She pokes them 
about and shows off all their good points. The family is 
already large. The children next older than these babies 
aren’t yet grown up. But the father seems pleased with his 
new babies. 


Food As is usually the case in large families the little 
rabbits soon learn to look after themselves. Food isn’t hard 
to find, for they eat all sorts of plants and herbs. Like the 
woodchuck, they are fond of clover. Best of all they like 
vegetables. 

To think of a garden with whole beds of carrots, parsnips, 
and turnips just makes Bunny’s hungry little mouth water. 

There is cool, crisp lettuce, too; and delicious cabbage 
leaves. All day loag he thinks about them. At night when 
the big dog is safely tied up, away goes Bunny to the garden. 
Such a feast as‘he has. Long before light his nimble little 
feet carry him back home. Only the jolly Man-in-the-moon 
has seen, and he won’t tell. 

Bunny likes bark, too. He picks out a youngtree. He 
stands on his hind feet. He reaches up just as far as he can 
and nibbles off the tender bark. Some of it he eats. More 
of it he leaves on the ground. This gnawing is good for his 


teeth. It keeps them short and sharp. But it kills the 
tree. 
Enemies Bunny has many enemies. There is the farmer, 


whose vegetables he eats and whose trees he kills. There 
are dogs on all sides. But if one keeps close watch one 
can run away from men and dogs, hiding in the first con- 
venient burrow. Sometimes, if that happens to belong to a 
woodchuck or a weasel or a fox, and he happens to be at 
home, Bunny finds that he has gone from ‘the frying-pan 
into the fire.” For all these animals, as well as minks and 
skunks and ferrets, are fond of rabbits. Sometimes, too, a 
swift rush of wings and a downward swoop of a hungry hawk 


‘or owl sends Bunny trembling with fright into the nearest 


hiding place. 

It is well for the rabbit that nature has made his coat of 
gray-brown fur. It is so much the color of leaves, and 
shadows, and soil, and that, unless his white tail gives him 
away, he is often quite unseen under a big burdock or among 
the friendly ferns. He has keen scent, too, far sight, and 
four fleet, trusty little legs. 


Winter Time ' 

Bunny’s little home among the wild asters and golden rod 
is too cold for winter, so he builds another. Rather he sits 
down in the shelter of some rock and lets the snow build 
one for him. Thick and fast, thick and fast come the great 
white flakes. Bunny is soon well covered. He gets up and 
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moves gently from side to side so that the snow may not 
pack too hard nor tov close. And in a short time he finds 
himself inside the snuggest and coziest of homes — its walls 
aii roof all of glistening white snow. In the roof is a little 
hole made by his breath. Through this hole comes plenty 
of fresh air. Out of it goes a strong, unmistakable rabbit 
sc2it. Some frosty morning the dog who hunted him all 
sum ner puts up his nose and sniffs the air once or twice. 
Ta2a off and away he goes straight toward the little snow- 
ho1s2 under the cedars. Don’t you hope Burfny will have 
gon? for a run across the snow? 

Bunny's footprints of a winter morning tell an interesting 
story. ‘The two fore prints are about six inchesapart. They 
are made by the hind feet. The two prints just back of 
then anl close together show the quick, light touch of the 
siort fore paws. The prints are like Bunny himself — 
nimble, gentle, and timid. 

Bunny doesn’t mind deep snow. When it is so deep that 
it brings him where he can reach the tops of the young 
maples he is very happy. “Crunch, crunch,” go the sharp 
teeth. And the tops of the maples look as if a boy had been 
along and cut them off with his jackknife. 





Good Times 


Bunny is often frightened half out of his little skin. He 
often sees hard times when food is scarce and snow and cold 
are plenty. But on the whole it is a free, frolicsome, 
rollicksome life that he leads. — gay as a gypsy’s. 


To see him at his very best, one must visit him in the 


heart of some great forest far away from human voice and 
d»g-bark. 

The great sun goes down. The woods are full of shadows 
and moonbeams. “Thump! thump! thump!’ What is 
that? Again it comes—and again —‘“ ‘Thump! thump! 
thump!” 

It is only a little rabbit down there on the edge of the 
clearing. He has just come from home for the evening play- 
sp2ll. He leaps high if the air. As he comes down, he 
Strikes the ground sharply with his heavily padded fpot, 
“Thunp! thump! thump!” How can such a litile foot 
make such a big noise? Sometimes this sound is a danger 
signal. When a crowd of rabbits hear it from one of their 
number, how they will scatter. Sometimes, it seems that 
Bunny makes this queer noise out of pure mischief —as if 
he was trying to frighten you. 

To-night it seems to be the signal for beginning the mid- 
night frolic. A number of rabbits are already in the clear- 
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ing. Every minute there are fresh arrivals. One by one, 
ears well laid back, feet scarcely seeming to touch the 
ground; two by two racing along; in social little family 
groups; still they come. 

A dance begins.. The rabbits put on comical little airs. 
They trip to and fro with slow, even steps. Somebody gets 
angry. He stamps his foot. Everyone scampers away. 
Then after a minute’s silence, from under a fern, up pokes 
an inquisitive little nose. A head follows and two long, 
brown ears. Out whizzes a rabbit — two — four — six —a 
dozen. The clearing is full of them again. Round and 
round they go in a wild go-~as-yuu-please dance. They get 
tired of this and play games. One looks like fox and geese. 
Another is surely leap frog. Two little fellows are going 
round and round the clearing like race horses —dark eyes 
shining, white tails flashing in the moonlight. Two others 
are boxing with quick, deft paws. Hark, far-off and faint, 
someone hears a fox bark. The next instant there isn’t a — 
rabbit in sight. Only nodding ferns and startled shadows 
show the way they have gone. 


Story 


One day Babbie and Fritz were playing in the woods near 
Babbie’s home. Suddenly Fritz pricked up his brown 
velvet ears, sniffed once or twice, and was off through the 
underbrush. Babbie followed as fas€ asshe could. She and 
Fritz had seen the same thing —a tiny brown rabbit. It 


- looked like the shadow of the burdock leaf under which it 


sat. 
tails. 

‘Catch him, Fritz,’’ called Babbie. 
don’t hurt him.” 

Last Easter mother had told Babbie that over in Germany 
little boys and girls believe a rabbit lays the dainty colored 
Easter eggs. 

For a whole year, now, Babbie had wanted a pet rabbit. 
If they could only get this one. 

But they couldn’t. Bunny was too sharp and too spry 
for them. When Fritz came to a stream of water he lost all 
track of the hurrying little feet. Back he came to Babbie; 
and they went home and told mother all about it. 

“ Never mindy dear,’ said mother. “ Just wait till morn- 
ine. Maybe yoy’ll find the Easter eggs if you did lose the 
rabbit.” 

Sure enough, next morning, in a little basket on the table, — 
Babbie foun: five beautiful Easter eggs — red, blue, yellow, 
purple, and green. While she tried to decide which was the 
prettiest,-in came father. 

“ Come with me, Babbie,” he said; “I want to show you 
something.” 

Out in the clearing, father told Babbie to look all around 
carefully and see what she could find. Buabbie looked and 
looked. All she could see was a little patch of dried grass 
about as big as father’s two hands. 

Babbie took hold of this. Up it came. Under it was a 
cozy fur-lined nest. In the nest was the bright-eyed rabbit. 
And with her—no Easter eggs, but six funny, fuzzy, gray- 
brown baby rabbits. 


But shadows don’t have big bright eyes and white 


“Catch him, only 





Jack-in-the-Pulpit ° 


* They call him Jack-in-the-Pulpit, he stands up so stiff and so 

queer 

On the edge of the swamp, and waits for the flower-folk to 
come and hear 

The text anc the sermon, and all the grave things that he has 
to say; 

But the blossoms they laugh and they dance, they are wilder 
than ever to-day; 

And as nobody stops to listen, so never a word has he said; 

But there in his pulpit he stands, and holds his umbrella over 
hi« head, 

And we have not a doubt in our minds, Jack, you are wisely 
listening, 

To the organ-chant of the winds, Jack, and the tunes that the 
sweet birds sing!” 


— Lucy Larcom 
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Stories of the Rhine Country VIII 
Brunhilde — A Spring Legend 


Alice E. ALLEN 


. VERYONE has heard the fairy tale of the sleeping 
beauty, the prince, and the magic kiss. Again and 
again it has been told and sung. Beautiful operas 
have been written about it. The most charming 

version of the old legend comes from Germany. Here it is. 

On a lofty mountain near the Rhine—so high that its.peak 
was far above the clouds—there once stood a wonderful 
palace. Its massive walls, its fluted pillars, its slender towers 
and turrets were all of snow-white marble. Its dome was of 
pure gold. So splendid was the palace against the sky that 
it seemed fashioned of millions of sunset clouds, rose tinted. 

Above the entrance, with watchful eyes, hovered 

‘always a great white eagle. A wolf guarded the 
doorway. Inside, the palace was dazzling. Every- 
where shimmered and glimmered costly gems—crim- 
son and blue, purple and grecn and gold. Doors and 
windows were always wide open. Sunshine flooded 
the rooms. Winds sweet with the breath of fadeless 
flowers swept through them. 

In the gardens grew, luxuriant shrubs and vines. 
All day long brooks leaped and laughed. Birds 
‘sang. Flowers bloomed. Gigantic trees cast cool 
green shadows. And here grew the wonderful golden 
apples of which if one ate each day, one never grew 
old. 

In this palace above the clouds, lived the great 
god, Odin. Here, too, dwelt the nine wonderful war 
maidens, each with her powerful winged horse. 

One of these war maidens was Brunhilde. More 
beautiful was she than any of her sisters. Her 
strength was greater than her beauty. Her tender- 
ness was greater even than herstrength. No wonder, 
then, that Odin loved Brunhilde as his own daughter. 

Whenever war raged, the nine war maidens mounted 
their swift horses. They flew to the battle fields. 
Fearlessly they plunged into the thick of the fight. 
They caught up the bravest of the heroes*and flew 
away with them— up, up, up, to the palace above 
the clouds. 

One day Brunhilde was sent to a great battle. 
From head to. foot she was clad in silver armor. On 
her head flashed a silver helmet with wings of beaten 
gold. In her Hand was a shield of pure silver. 
When she flew by on her winged horse, it seemed 
like the passing of myriads of dazzling sunbeams. 

In the din and smoke of battle, Brunhilde diso- 
beyed Odin. She tried to save a knight other than 
the one the great god had commanded her to save. 

Odin could not be disobeyed without sorrow as 
the result. Much as he loved Brunhilde, she must 
be punished. 

“‘ Because you dared to disobey me,” he said, sorrowfully, 
“you shall be no more a war maiden. You shall leave at 
once and forever this beautiful home. You shall become a 
mortal. You shall live on the earth.” - 

Poor Brunhilde! Banished from the home she loved, she 
wandered up and down the earth. She did not understand 
the people —their strange words and ways. They did not 
understand her. Often she lifted tearful eyes to a far- 
off mountain. Sometimes, at surfset, she caught glimpses 
of snowy walls and glittering towers. That was home. But 
night came quickly. The vision faded. Her tears fell. 
Weary and heartsick, she came at last to the quiet land of 
Isenstein. . 

Here dwelt a king, a gentle, generous old man. His heart 
was touched by Brunhilde’s sad face and wistful eyes. To 
him she seemed but acchild. He took her to his own castle. 

*¢ You shall be the Princess Brunhilde,’’ he said. ‘ Hence- 
forth you shall reign over all Isenstein.” 

In her new home, Brunhilde became happy again. As a 
woman she was even more beautiful than as a war maiden. 
A lovely light filled her eyes. So sweet was she, so winning 
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and winsome, that all the people loved her and called her 
“The Spring Maiden.” 

But Odin’s ever watchful eyes were upon Brunhilde. She 
was too happy, too care-free. One day the great god 
dropped into the realm of Isenstein the fatal thorn of sleep, 

The thorn stung Brunhilde. Music —such as she had 
heard in dreams — surged about her. It soothed her. It 
lulled her. Lower and lower drooped her beautiful head. 
Far off and faint she heard the voice of Odin. 

“Sleep, Brtinhilde,” it said; “sleep, until there comes to 
awaken you the Prince who knows not fear. And if upon 
earth there be no such Prince, sleép on forever.” 

Brunhilde slept. The realm of Isenstein slept with her. 
And the castle and all its sleeping people Odin closed about 
in a circle of magic fire. 

Year after year the trees of the forest grew and spread. 





**On, good Greyfell!”’ 


Year after year, from trunk to trunk, from branch to branch, 
vines clambered and clung, twining and twisting and tangling 
themselves into an almost impassable wall. So, shut in from 
all the world, the castle slept. 

Far away from the enchanted shores of Isenstein, lived’a 
young prince. His name was Siegfried. In all the realm 
there was none so true, so pure, so brave as Siegfried. 
Everywhere reports spread of his deeds of daring, of his 
gentle chivalry, of his strong and tender heart. Strange 
were the stories told of his childhood. He lived then 
—it was said—in the depths of a forest. .Fearlessly he 
roamed about its dark paths. He wore a suit of fur. Skin 
sandals were on his feet. Over his shoulder was slung a tiny 
silver horn. On this he blew wild, weird notes. And from 
far and near came birds and beasts to listen. Foxes, bears, 
and wolves gathered about him. The cubs nestled close to 
the slender ~golden-haired boy. They looked at him with 
fearless, trusting eyes. And Siegfried looked back as fear- 


lessly and trustingly. For he loved all the wild things of the 
wood. 
Siegfried made for himself — it was said—-a wonderful 
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sword. It was straight and shining and supple. It was sure 
and sharp. With it he killed a terrible dragon. 

Now that he was a man, Siegfried longed to see the 
world. With his magic sword, he set out. Soon he came to 
a great castle. 

Here lived a mighty giant with terrible eyes and a long 
peard, white like sea foam. He sat upon a throne carved 
from the teeth of a sea horse. r 

* Hail, O Giant,” said Siegfried in his clear young 
» voice. 

Everyone loves bravery. Even the fierce old giant was 
pleased by Siegfried’s fearlessness. ‘“ Welcome, Siegfried,” 
he said. ‘‘ Come, sit by me on my throne, whereon never 
mortal sat.” 

Siegfried sat down beside the giant. He told him of 
the noble deeds he longed to do to make the world brighter 
and better. 

The giant showed Siegfried a horse. It was white and 
shining like fresh fallen snow. ‘‘ ‘Take this horse,” said he. 
“ His name is Greyfell, which means Shining Hope. When 
his eyes seem to send forth sparks of fire and his mane 
glistens with strange light success awaits you — go forward.” 

Mounted on Greyfell, Siegfried rode away. After a long, 
hard journey, he came at last to the enchanted land of 
Isenstein. 

Drowsy waters lapped on the shore. Drowsy winds 
stirred the trees of the wood. Siegfried rode fearlessly into 
the dark, dim torest. With his trusty sword, he cut his way 
through the thick growth of vines and shrubs. Sometimes, 
through the trees, he caught glimpses of a castle. When he 
came out of the woods, it rose before him. Its walls were 
gray and moss grown. Its towers were crumbling into dust. 
All about it the ground was bare and brown. 

“Qn, good Greyfell!” said Siegfried. And they dashed 
boldly on. But suddenly they came to a halt—the horse 
drawn up on his haunches. For there, just before them, 
crackling, leaping, fanning their faces with its cruel. heat, 
was the river of fire with which Odin had surrounded 
Brunhilde’s castle. 

Greyfell’s eyes flashed. His mane sparkled. Siegfried 
remembered the words of the giant—* Success awaits you— 
go forward.” 

“On, good Greyfell!” he said. Together they plunged 
into the fierce river of fire. Before the light of Greyfell’s 
eyes and the courage of Siegfried’s heart, the angry flames 
fell back. Safely, horse and rider reached the opposite bank. 

On the castle walls lay sentinels. At the gates were 
watchmen. So sound asleep were they, they seemed carved 
of stone. In the great stables grooms slept beside their 
sleeping horses. Knights slept in the saddle. On the roof 
slept doves. Even the fountain was still. 

With one blow of his sword Siegfried broke down the 
trusty door of the castle. He entered. Cooks and maids 
stood at their tasks — asleep. 
knights and ladies fair sat at table—asleep. Behind them 
stood servants—each with dish in hand—asleep. The little 
page slept on the floor. The king, in royal robes, slept on 
the throne. 

At last Siegfried came to a fast closed door. His heart 
beat high with hope. He pushed the door gently. It yielded 
—fell back. The room might have been carved from a 
mammoth sea-shell, so exquisite was it in tints of pearl and 
pink. A scent as of faded flowers filled the air. The sound 
of soft, regular breathing came to him. He crossed the 
room. 

There on a couch, piled high with silken draperies of soft 
rose, sea green, and sea blue, lay a maiden. | Her eyes were 
closed. Her dark lashes trembled on cheeks pink as spring 
flowers. Her lips smiled as if she dreamed sweet dreams. 
Over the silken pillow, down the coverlet to the floor, 
streamed the soft shining masses of her hair. 

It was Brunhilde. For a hundred years she had lain there 
asleep. Yet so sweet had been her dreams that she was not 
a day—not an hour older than when she had fallen asleep. 

Siegfried knelt beside her. “O perfect form in perfect 
rest,” he said. She stirred not. Still she smiled. Gently, 
the prince kissed her smooth white brow. 


In the banquet hall brave’ 
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It was the magic kiss. Brushilde opeped her glorious 


eyes. 


“ A touch, a kiss. The charm was snapt. 
There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran and dours that clapt, 
Ahd barking dogs and crowing cocks. 
A fuller light illamined all, 
A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden bubbub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt.” 


Up sprang the grass, green and thick. Flowers poured 
forth the fragrance so long shut in their hearts. Birds sang 


in ecstacy. 
blue. 


‘The air was warm and soft. 
e. Everywhere there was’joy and song and love and 
spring. For the Prince had come. 


The skies were 


Brunhilde was awake. 





To the Land of Windmills with 
the Babies 


(Continued from March number ) 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


ND now April is here, and the little pupils of Miss 
May’s school are still working out by talks and seat 


work the story of “ Windmill Land.”’ 
Bits of Rika’s story have been read from time to 
time until the little Holland lass has become very real to the 


children. 


The great windmills must be built and after that the — 
but I will jot down for you what was done and you may see 


for yourselves. 


Talks 
IX 
The windmills of Holland ; 
great number ; uses ; (to 
pump water ; grind corn ; 
saw wood ; color of wind- 
mills. ) 


xX 

The wooden shoes; use; 
care of the shoes; as 
playthings; doll’s bed; 
toy boats; flower pots ; 

Story: “What Piccola 
Found in Her Wooden 
Shoe.” 


XI 
More about the canals. 
Width 
Boats for people ; vege- 
table ; furniture mov- 
ing, etc. 


XII 
Storks ; 
appearance; home; 
food; care of young; 
Said to bring good luck. 


XIII 
Story : “The Storks.”—An- 
dersen. 


XIV 
Butter and cheese making : 
the cows; color; milk- 
men ; carts ; dogs. 


Seat Work 


Lay windmill on desk, using 
pegs. 

Sew and color windmill. 
Cut just outside of stitches. 
Stand on slate in sand. 

Have sand damp. 

Use cardboard for windmill. 


Model wooden shoes of 
clay. Cut small tulips and 
fill one of the shoes. Cut a 
paper doll for another. Cut 
from paper a sail and fasten, 
using toothpick for mast while 
shoe is damp. 


Fold boats. Color. Model 
and color vegetables; place 
on one boat. Cut and color 
paper dolls. Put in boat. 


Model storks. Color the 
toothpicks for legs. Stand in 
sand by edge of canals. Model 
frogs and fish. Color and 
place in canal. 


Illustrate with pencil draw- 
ing. Build short stories with 
letters on desk. 


Model cows Color black 
and white. 

Fold milk cart. (See De- 
cember Primary EDUCATION.) 


Model and color dog. Place 


on number table. Cut circles 
of red paper to represent 
cheeses. 
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xv’ 

Good times in Holland : 
In summer: hoop roll- 
ing ; jumping rope ; boat- 
rides. 

In winter : 
ice boats ; sleigh-riding ; 
skating contest; the 
tent ; the flags. 


PRIMARY 


Cut hoops of paper. 
Braid ropes of bright col- 
ored string. 


Cut snowflakes of white 
paper, from pattern on board. 
Lay on table. Fold tents and 
place on number table. Cut 
and color flag of Holland and 
fasten to toothpicks. Stand 

-in sand. 


(Note— Turn part of number 
table to winter scene by covering 
blue paper with white, and by use 
of cotton.) 


XVI 
The best day of all: 
St. Nicholas’ Day : when 
it is; what it is; the 
shops. How the day is 
celebrated. 


String jewels (beads). Cut 
from pink and yellow papers 
St. Nicholas’ cakes in the 
forms of letters of the alpha- 
bet. Model toys; draw on 
blackboard with colored cray- 
ons, pictures of articles men- 
tioned by Rika. “Make little 
baskets of squares of paper by 
pinching up corners and put- 
ting on handles. Fill with 
clay goodies. 


Reference books 
’ “ Children of the World.” 
Boston. ) ; 
“ Hans Brinker.” 
“ Big People and Little People of Other Lands.” 
ican Book Co., N. Y. F 
“ Around the World.” (Morse Co., N. Y.) 


(Educational Publishing Co., 


(Amer- 





R. EVANS has gone for the tree!” 
The whisper passed from one happy child to 


An Arbor Day for the Wee Folks 
Bertua E. Busx 

M another on that April morning. Mr. Evans was 

the Welch janitor who loved the children of the 


first primary room as much as they loved him. Every year 
he made a wagon trip to Saunders’ Woods ten miles away 


and brought back the trees to set out on Arbor Day, one’ 


for each room in the school. By reason of these cele- 
brations the schoolyard was becoming a grove. The 
shadow of the school-house was no longer sought on hot 
noons and recesses, for there was a shady tree for each little 
group. 

And now Arbor Day had come again and the children 
were joyful. What matter that the janitor’s all day trip 
made it necessary to clean their own school-room! It was 
a part of the fun to have a chance to ply the little be- 
ribboned broom that always hung just inside the first room 
door. ' 

“If it should be cold and windy like it was last year!” 
groaned Sadie, the biggest girl. 

Teacher wasn’t much worried over that. She had been 
through many Arbor Day celebrations and knew that it was 
almost as much fun to don winter-worn hoods and mittens 
and file out into a wind-blown ring, standing there only till 
each small pupil had scooped a shovelful of earth into the 
hole beside which the smiling janitor stood holding up the 
tree, and then march back into the house for the rest of the 
exercises, as to have the little program finished out of doors. 

But the Fates were kind to Sadie, for Arbor Day dawned 
clear and sunny —a day when any child would love to be 
out in the air. As the children passed into the school- 
room they beheld on the blackboard opposite the door on 
which every eye was bound to rest first, a picture of a 
smiling little girl and a chubby little boy planting a little 
tree. (This picture, like many of the rest of Teacher’s 
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ideas, was taken from Primary EpucaTion) There was a 
morning story about tree-planting and for a morning exer- 
cise a happy row of the tallest small boys stood in front as 
trees, 
* All in a row 
Gently swaying to and fro,” 

and a father and mother bird proceeded to build a nest — 
of children with arms intertwined in lieu of straws and 
strings —and rear a family of birdlings under their shadow. 
Then the regular work proceeded all the morning very 
faithfully, « for if we are going to have a good time we must 
work all, the harder at our regular lessons,” said Teacher. 
In the afternoon they spoke their Arbor Day pieces which, 
happily, lasted till that delightful moment when the smiling 
janitor came to tell them that their tree was ready to 
be planted. 

Then they put on their wraps and marched gaily out 
under the blue sky to the inspiring tap, tap, tap of a proud 
young drummer. Out to the place in the school-yard 
where the tree was to be planted they filed and formed a 
circle around it. Then merrily rang the little voices to the 
fresh and inspiring (to primary pupils) tune of “ Upidee.” 

Fair Arbor Day has come at last. 
Winter's past! Winter’s past! 
The sky is blue, the brook is free, 
’Tis time to plant our tree. 


The birds are flying through the air 
And spring-time’s smile is ev’rywhere. 


CHorus (with clapping). 


Clapping, clapping in our glee, 
Glad are we, glad are we. 
Marching forth so merrily, 
Now we plant our tree. 


Through summer’s heat and winter’s snow 
Well we know it will grow. 

A wider shadow every year 

*Neath it will appear. 

When many years have passed away 

This tree shall our memorial stay. 


CHORUS. 


May we ev’ry passing hour 
Faithful be, faithful be. 
Never bring in sun or shower 
Shame upon our tree. 


There were rather sober little faces when they sang that 
last chorus, for the teacher’s morning story had been a very 
effective one. It was about a small boy who 
planted a tree with his father. Years afterward 
when that good father was dead, the boy, grown 
to be a young man, walked beneath the tree 
pondering over a temptation that had come to 
him to guin great advantage by doing a dishonest 
act that would never be found out. ‘The tree 
rustled its leaves and whispered, “‘ Don’t! Don’t! 
Don’t ! Don’t disgrace the hand that planted me!” 
and the boy looked up to its green crown of leaves 
and put away the temptation from him. If fifty 
small children ever afterward hear the rustling 





leaves whispering this instead of the traditional Mt, 
“King Midas has asses’ ears,” it will at leastdo [aw —~~/ 


them no harm. After the song, Harold, small 
master of ceremonies, advanced to the center of 
‘the ring and standing very tall, propounded their 
Arbor Day catechism. 

«‘ What kind of a tree are we planting to-day?” 

“An elm tree,” chorused the happy voices. We 

“Why do we plant this tree?” (Lee 

“To make our school-yard beautiful. i $i 

“To make a place where the birds we love Gif} 
may build their nests. Al 

“To make a pleasant shady playing-ground | 
for the children. 

“To furnish a thousand and more little leaf- 
hands to reach up and bring the showers down |) 
to the thirsty earth.” 

Thus answered the school, 
then burst out into the clap- 
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ping chorus again, while one after another they advanced 
jnto the circle and each earnest baby —they seemed so 
little more than babies away from the schoolroom furniture 
that fitted their size—solemnlf cast a spadeful of loose 
earth over the roots of the tree. 

«¢ What shall we name this tree?’’ asked the small master 
of ceremonies when this was done. 

“Theodore Roosevelt!” answered the unanimous 
chorus, for the name had been formally voted on with most 
beautiful bits of pink paper—scraps presented by the 
printing office —-as ballots. (Don’t mention that they all 
found it necessary to copy the name from the blackboard 
where Teacher had p'aced it and that under other circum- 
stances it might have been called a writing lesson !) 

Then they sang again to the gay tune of “Swinging 
‘neath the Old Apple-tree.” ° 







Now our tree is planted, standing straight and slender, 
Reaching out its arms toward each weary wing. 

Merry birds who'll nest within its spreading branches 
Join us in our song wh_le we sing. 


Corus 
Singing, singing, singing. singing! 
Happy birds of spring time, jom in our glee. 


Singing, singing, singing, singing ! 
Singing ’round our dear little tree. 


Soon will dainty shadows dance upon the grasses 
While the summer sunbeams through green leaves glance. 
Happy breeze of spring-time, waiting for your comrades, 
Blow upon us while we dance. 


CHORUS (joining hands and circling ’round the tree) 


Dancing, dancirg, dancieg, dancing! 
Merry April breezes juin in our glee. 

Dancing, dancing, dancing, dancing, 
Dancing ’round our dear little tree. 


“ Number Two is due now,” said the janitor. It seemed 
best to have the Number One pupils out of the’way before 
the larger ones came out. ‘Teacher marched them to the 
sidewalk. 

“Ready!” she said. “Run!” and down came the 
drumstick with a ringing thump on the head of the drum. 
How they scampered home and what a good time they had 
had! Truly Arbor Day is a day to be remembered. 
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A moonlight ramble 


Grandma's Rainy Day Story 


MARY WILLOUGHBY 


“ Where did you come from 
You little drops of rain? 
Pitter, patter—pitter, patter, 
. On the window pane, 


We play on the outside 
While inside you must stay, 

Pitter, patter — pitter, patter, 
All the rainy day.” 


Polly wanted to go out and play, but now she must stay 
in the house. 

“Never mind,” said grandma. 

“OQ goody!” said Polly. 
a little girl.’”’ 

‘Grandma took her knitting; she was making socks for 
the baby and Polly drew her little chair up close and grandma 
said, ‘‘ Eeny, Meeny, Miny, Mo.” . 

“ Oh,” said Polly, “ I know, that’s for tag.” 

“ Yes, dear, we played tag in those days and how funny 
we must have looked, flying here and there to reach the 
‘gool.’ We had short hair cut straight off below the ears, 
bare neck and arms, and long nankeen pantalets which came 
down to the tops of theshoes. My sister and I wore slides.’’ 

“ Magic lantern slides?” asked Polly. 

“ No, they were sleeves which buttoned on at the shoulders 
to keep our arms from being tanned. We took them off in 
the house. Then we also wore great sunbonnets with long 
capes, so that when Sunday came our necks and arms would 
be nice and white.” 

“‘ What was your very best dress, grandma?” 

“It was a white India muslin, embroidered all over in 
little sprays of flowers. This was done by hand. We could 
not buy pretty embroidered edging like that on your dresses.” 

“There was a lovely long lane with stone walls on each 
side near by, and at recess we ran there to play house. 
We gathered the loose stones and sometimes took them off 
the walls and arranged them in squares. 

“ The wall made one side of the square and the other sides 
were built about a foot deep. Then we made little tables 
arid chairs and brought our dollies and kept house. One 
girl made an oven with a flat stone for its top and built a 
fire in it.” 


“« We'll tell stories.” 
“All about when you were 
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“I want to hear about the dollies. What kind were they?” 

“ Rag dollies with eyes and noses and mouths drawn with 
ink and with hair sewed on. Then there were china babies 
and a few regular made dolls. 

“There were three sisters who had a doll named ‘ Ala- 
baster’ that we all wanted and never could get. T rey 
would give it or trade it to each other; but never with aay- 
one else. It was a little square piece of alabaster.”’ 

“ What's that?”’ said Polly. 

“It is a soft white stone. 
ing dresses for it.” 

** But how could they make dresses for it?” 

‘* They were not really dresses but bags made just to fit 
it. It wasa flat thin stone, smooth and polished, and the 
bags were mide to come not quite to the top, so as to show 
what they called the shoulders. The bags were of gingham 
and silk and muslin trimmed around the top and tied with 
a bright ribbon. The girls had a big box full of bonny 
ribbons for Alabaster.” . 

“Oh, I wish I knew some girls that had such a funny 
dolly. What else did you play?” 

“Steal eggs” was a game that everybody liked. Two 
rows of girls faced each other, and back of each row was a 
pile of stones which were the eggs. The game was to run 
behind the opposite row and get the eggs without being 
caught, and it took sharp eyes and quick feet, for each side 


These girls were always mak- 
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must guard its own eggs while trying to get those of the 
other. The winning side must save its eggs and still get 
all of those on the other side. 

‘“‘ Horse hair rings were all the fashion, especially those 
with bead stones. One girl was very popular, for her 
father had a-white horse and she gave us white hairs from 
its tail. It was a knack to braid the rings evenly and to put 
in the beads according to the colors. 

‘‘ There was a splendid long hill near the schoolhouse 
where we could coast down into a valley and then begin to 
go up the hill on the opposite side. There were no “ double 
rippers ” in those days and sleds carried two or three. But 
one boy made a square sled that would carry six, in two rows 
facing the front, leaving a place for him tosit andsteer. We 
were pleased enough when his little sister coaxed him to 
give us a ride. Then the teacher came to the door and 
rang a big dinner bell and our fun was over and we rushed 
into the entries pell-mell, tore off our cloaks and hoods and ° 
went into the school-room again. ° 

“¢ When school was over the boys drew the girls they liked 
best home on their sleds.” 

“Don’t you remember any more?”’ asked Polly. 

“Yes, but the rest of the stories will be for the next 
rainy day,” said grandma, holding up the baby’s socks. 

“Why, you’ve got them all done,” said Polly. “ Let’s go 
and try them on. I just love rainy days.” 





Only a Seed 


(To be recited before planting a flower seed) 


It’s only a tiny thing, 
All dry and hard indeed, 
But wonderful secrets hide away 
In the heart of this little seed. 
When we hold it to the ear 
We cannot hear a sound, 
And yet within this crinkled shell 
Are life and beauty found. 


There are wee brown rootlets there, 
And shining leaves of green, 

And beautiful, slender, graceful stems, 
And flowers to please a queen. 

Do you think it is not true? 
We’ll plant the seed and see, 


Then day by day with wonder watch 
The lovely mystery.—A. W. W. 





Daffodil Time 


Oh, it’s daffodil time! You can hear from the hills 
The lyrical lilt. of the winter free rills; 

You can catch, if you will, a faint flushing of fire 

On the maple bough buds and the tips of the briar; 
And the meads are release«| from the thrall of the rime, 
For it’s daffodil time, oh, it’s daffodil time! 


Oh, it’s daffodil time! And the tender hues blend 
In the skies like the love-lighted eves of a friend; 
And the voice of the wind, ax it whispers, beguiles, 
Bearing hints of the joy of the opulent isles ; 
And sown with content is the path that we climb, 
For it’s daffodil time, oh, it’s daffodil time! 
—Clinton Scollard 





Why Not? 


‘‘ Forestry is an interesting study 
which a few women have begun to take 
up, perhaps as a fad, though one trusts 
it may amount to more than that. 
Young women with wealthy papas who 
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buy country estates could not do better 
than learn all about trees, their many 
needs, and how to save them from the 
enemies ever ready to devour them. 
A lady who is something of a gardener 
tells me that she is going to spend a 
year in the forest of Fontainebleau just 
to learn how its woodsmen treat their 
precious charges. It is a service the 
French people appreciate, and the 
forest would never have lasted eentu- 
* ries had it not been protected and cul- 
tivated like some human‘creature.” 








For You 








What can we sing of the wee baby tree, 
That is spreading its boughs in the great 
forest free? 
It is growing for you; 
It is growing for you. Sel. 
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: ’ two circles are needed —a 6-inch and a 4-inch circle. Cut 
For the Little Poster Girl a narrow V-shaped piece out of each circle, Figs. I].and IIL, . 
ANNE Pavey, Chicago and slash the circumference of the smaller circle with 


§ April is the month of showers we must see to our quarter inch cuts. Paste the edges of the V-shaped opening 
A umbrellas. For the little poster girl we will make an to form top and brace of umbrella. For the handle, take a 
umbrella out of an oblong of black paper folded strip of paper 2 inch wide and 10 inches long and twist into 
lengthwise. Cut out a half umbrella as shown in a spiral, pasting the end to keep it from unwinding. Put 
Fig. I., being sure the crease in the oblong will be the centre the handle through the centre of the smaller circle. Put 
paste on the inner side of the slashes, slip the 
top on the handle and fasten it to brace. 
Fasten top to, handle by pasting points A in 
Fig. II. to handle. 

If Miss Dolly is very particular and prefers 
an umbrella which looks more like a “ really 
truly one,” fold your two circles into eight 
equal parts and cut one section less the width 
of a lap out of each circle. Cut slight curves 
toward the centre on each section of the larger 
circle, as shown in Fig. V. Cut a V out of 
each of the sections of the smaller circle, as 
shown in Fig. VI. Fig. VII. shows the parts 
put together. 


Gardening Tools 


During this month we can do our first plant- 
ing. This, too, is the month which brings us 
Arbor Day, the day on which we plant the 
trees, which, later on, will give us so much 
pleasure. We mustsee to our gardening tools. 
Our spade, shovel, rake, hoe, and trowel are 
easily made, but our wheel-barrow, which is 
very necessary in our gardening, is not so easy 
to make. To make a good strong one take 
an oblong of stiff paper, 4 by 5 inches in size. 
Fold 1} inches back on the two short sides to 
form sides of box. Fold back 14 inches on one 
long side to form end of box. Cutas shown in 

Miss Dolly, the little “ Poster ” girl in Fig. VIII. and paste to form box. Make the 

handles as you did the umbrella handles, by twisting strips of 

of the umbrella. If the little poster girl has on a bright pliable paper # by 10 inches. The broader ends are where 
blue dress, a white apron, and red hat, she will look very the axle of the wheel is fitted in. Cut acircle 14 inches in 
cunning trudging along under her little black umbrella. diameter for the wheel. Have this of stiff cardboard. Fix 

Miss Dolly will want an umbrella, too. To make hers, it firmly on a common wooden tooth-pick. Put the ends 
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of the tooth-pick through the broad ends of the handles 
and paste handles to bottom of box. The legs of the 
wheelbarrow are made of narrow strips of stiff paper three 
inches long, made into a brace as shown in Fig. IX. 

A large poster picture repre-enting a forest can be made 
by each one making a part. Each child can cut out several 
trees of different sizes and sHfapes. Let these be made of 
several shades of brown paper. A few evergreen trees may 
be made also. A large background is made with colored 
crayons. Let this repres:nt the sky tinged with sunset 
colors and the ground showing: the first touch of spring 
green. Puste the trees on the background so as to represent 
a thick wood. A path shown will add to its effectiveness. 
This building. up a picture gives splendid opportunity to 
bring out a few points which aid greatly in drawing, later on. 
Let the children try drawing the picture of a maple grove 
showing trees near and far, with the buckets hanging to the 
spiles to catch the sweet sap. 


(In reply to my letter of questions Miss Pavey has answered as fol- 
lows; though not written for publication, I take the liberty of inserting 
it for the help it cun ains.—THE Ev1ior) 

In reply to your questions I would say that the work is 
suggested for the first three grades. Comparatively few 
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* Wheelbarrow pattern 


teachers do the work, because it is so hard to prepare the 
materials for it. ‘lhe pleasure of the children in doing the 
work repays one largely for the effort when it 1s undertaken. 

This work is done in drawing tithe and has other value 
besides giving the children pleasure. The size and placing 
of parts show distance. Accuracy in cutting and pasting, 
and neatness in the work, are points to be emphasized. 

I explain to them that a poster is different from a picture 
in that it shows us only the form and color of the object — 
pictures show us light and shadow aswell. Posters are used 
in advertising, hence are made as attractive as possible. 
That is why we use striking colors. Our little April poster 
might be used to call attention to a sale of children’s 
umbrellas." This work caunot be given as “busy work.” 

The teacher must supervise and assist if the children 
are to receive any benefit from the work. 

In planning a poster for a room of fifty pupils, the next 
step after deciding upon the colors best suited to the pict- 
ure, is giving each child just the amount of each color 
needed. Colored paper is such a precious thing in most 
places that it cannot be wasted. Engine paper is best for 
children’s work, as it is thin and the same color on both 
sides. 

Let the April poster represent a little girl on her way to 
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school in an April shower. As it is raining, the sky is gray, 
The bushes across the street are dull green; the sidewalks 
and street are two shades of brown. ‘The little girl’s dress 
is blue, her apron white, and her capis red. Her hair jg 
golden, her umbrella, jacket, shoes, and stockings are black. 

The backgrounds for posters should be so simple that no 
patterns will be required. The pieces given for each part 
should be so nearly the size needed that little cutting will be’ 
necessary. 

For the background of the April poster each child will 


need : 
1 gray piece 5 x6" for sky 
1 dull green piece 2 5’ x 6" for trees 
1 light green piece 2.5! x 6! for gruund 
1 brown piece 1" x 6’ for sidewalk 


“ Build up” poster on mat of drawing paper 8” x 9”, 
Lay the gray for sky, leaving a margin of one inch at top 
and sides. Cut out. dull green to represent trees in dis- 
tance and lay qn the gray. Lay light green on dull green 
and brown on light green. The sidewalk will be laid so as 
to leave an inch margin at the bottom, 

As it means a great deal of work for the teacher to pre- 
pare patterns for each part of the poster, I would suggest 
that only the pattern of the little girl be given each pupil. 
After the figure of the little girl has been cut out of white 
paper the various articles of clothing may be cut from the 
color suggested and fitted to the figure. Have all parts laid ~ 
in place before passing paste. After poster is made, repre- 
sent a few dashes of rain with lead pencil. Mount poster 
on background sufficiently large to allow a margin of one 
inch. 





Treasures from Minneapolis 


THE EpITor 


Like dreams come true is the box from Minneapolis just 
laid upon my table. Did it come unsolicited? Not quite. 
In a private letter to Miss Holton (Supervisor of Primary 
Schools of that city) I held out my insatiable hands, and 
she has responded in her own generous way with a box of 
industrial work from the hands of the children of the Min- 
neapolis schools. 

In weaving are doils’ blankets, rugs, hammocks—these 
last so fascinating that I stretch them out in childish delight 
—and real “holders.” Allin artistic design and harmon- 
ized tints. And here is one piece of work not finished with 
threaded needle attached! I am glad of this for it will give 
some inexperienced teacher to whom I shall show these’ 
things, the courage to try to doit herself. And this weav- 
ing by little children, is done with “truly” looms! How 
could they make them so firm and so perfect ? 

From raffia and reed are fashioned baskets, trays, table 
mats, and book marks in pleasing variety and happy color 
combination. 

And the paper work is a bouquet of color. Cafendars 
ornamented by dainty paintings, canoes, card .case, boxes, 
napkin ring, sled, and chairs, tasteful and strong. What an 
invaluable lesson in color for those children who never hear 
of color harmony at home. ~ 

My faith in Minneapolis teachers —always great since I 
visited them—mounts higher in the glow of my apprecia- 
tion. We accept the benefit of hand work in education so 
universally in these days that no thoughtful critic can be 
found to doubt its wisdom. The allowance of time given to 
this industrial work in Minneapolis schools is, so little that 
the success attained could hardly be understood if one did 
not know what plan and energy in supervisiom can accom-, 
plish, with the codperation of able teachers — and Minneap- 
olis teachers have long ago won an enviable reputation for 
loyal support in all good things. 

I return a hearty THAaNKyou and a “ wireless” besides, 
to everybody who had a hand in filling and sending this 
delightful box. Minneapolis will seem very near, with the 


tinted lantern calendar in the place of honor at my right 
hand, and the faffia basket already holding my postage 
stamps. 















Through Highways and Across 
Lots VIII * 
A Hidden Forest 


Acres Vinton LuTtHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 
C storing never tire of Guessing Games. The 





following hidden forest of trees may be used in vari- 
ous ways in connection with Arbor Day. 

For the little ones the test may be oral, the 
teacher selecting the simplest ones from the set of quota- 
tions. To children a little older, we often give slips of 
paper containing numbers from one to fifteen, opposite 
which they write the name of the tree as the verse is read. 

Some quotations suitable for older children have been in- 
cluded in the collection, as they furnish a test of their 
knowleége of special historicai events together with certain 
well known literary allusions. 

In playing the guessing game of the trees, it will be found 
necessary to tell thé children that the same variety of tree 
may be alluded to in several quotations. 

For fun out of school hours, the quotations may be 
printed on cards of a uniform size, and used to play a tree 
game similar to Authors. 

A. V. L. 
1 “A glorious tree is the old gray , 
He has stood for a thousand years, 
Has stood and frowned 


On the trees around 
Like a king among his ‘peers.” 





2 “ And the stream 
Drifts into shallows where the dips 
Her soft green tresses in the tinkling flood.” 





3 “Give me of your bark, O —— tree, 
Of your scan bark, O —— tree. 


Lay aside your white skin wrapper, 
For the summer time is coming.’ 


‘ 4 “Dear , soft and gray, 
You welcome all who’come your way.” 








5 “ With its thorny leaves and berries like crimson drops.” 


6 “And beyond them stood the forest, 
Stood the groves of singing trees, 
Green in summer, white in winter, 

Ever sighing, ever singing.” 





7 * What plant we in this —— tree? 
Fruit that shall swell in sunny June, 
And «edden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky,” 


8 “Along the orchard’s fragrant way 
I walked in flower-embroidered May; 
The trees were all alight 
With opening buds of rose and white.” 





9 “ Down in the dear old orchard, 
Where ruddy grow, 
See how the trees are spreading 
* Their branches gnarled and low.” 





10 “ The sacred tree of the Druids 
On which the mistletoe grows.” 


11 The largest trees in the world. They grow in the western part 
of the United States. 


12 A tree with a thousand trunks. . 


13 “If Mother Nature patches 
The leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning 
With needles of the ——.” 





14 “And sweet and low the south wind blows, 
And through the brown a calling goes, 
* Come " 
Within your close brown wrapper stir; 
Come out and show yur silver fur; 
Come te 














ee 





15 “The —— hung their vernal screen 
Above the brook that sang and sang.” 


* Copyrighted 1903 by Agnes Vinton Luther 
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16 


“ When April winds 
Grew soft, the ——— bursts into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers.” 


17 “The —— is a dainty maid; 


18 


The pet of all the wood, 
Who lights the dusky forest glade 
With scarlet cloak and hood.” 


**I am not deceiving, 
" Though ’tis past all believing, 
But really and truly some day you may see 
A very large number 
Of pussies a-slumber 
And a bluebird a-swinging all on the same tree.” 


19 “ Like drifts of tardy snow, 


20 “Give'me of your balm, O 


21 


22 


23 


On leafless branches caught 
The blo-soms blow 
That May has brought.” 








tree, 

Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 

That the wat.r may not enter, | 

That the river may not wet me. 

And the tree tall and sombre, 

Sobhed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles.—Long/ellow 





* Still, when not a breeze is stirring, 
When the mist sleeps on the hill, 
And all other trees are moveless, 
Stands she ever trembling still.” 


“ With his gnarled old arms and his iron form, 
Majestic in the wood, 
From age to age, in sun and storm, 
The tree long has stood.” 





“And Washington in seventy-five, 
’Neath Cambridge’s tree came 
To take command of the army 
’Mid the people’s loud acclaim. 





“ And still on the green at Cambridge, 
The old tree stands to-day, 
Though rebel and tory long ago 
To dust have mouldered away.” 


24 “And of its timber stanch, vast ships are made, 
To sweep rich cargoes o’er the watery main.” 


25 “The ——- by the river 
Shakes out its powdery curls.” 


* A little brown baby, round and wee, 
With the kind winds to rock him slept high in a tree, 
And he grew and he grew till, oh, dreadful to say! 
He tumble | right out of his cradle one day. 
Down, down from the tree-top, a terrible fall! 
But the queer little fellow was not hurt at all; 
And sound and sweet he lies in the grass, 
And there you will find him whenever you pass.” 


“ They are seen on the trees, they are seen on the ground; 
They are seen in the air sofily a around, 


They’re as bright as the gay-feathered b 


rds we see fly, 


Or a piece broken off a clear sunset sky. 
They sing rustling songs when our footsteps they hear, 
And their name is well known for they come every year.” 


“I am thinking of beautiful bright-colored spheres, 
With a surface as smooth as fine satin appears. 
In a spot that is airy and high they are found, 
Though a few mav have fallen to lie on the ground. 
The men are all climbing to bring them all down, 
To put in the cellar or send them to town. 
These spheres have a name that all lips can repeat 
For on winter evenings we think they’re g treat.” 
Answers 
Oak 10 Oak 19 Cherry 
Willow 11 Redwood 20 Fir 
Birch 12 Banyan 21 Aspen 
Pussy willow 13 Pine 22 Oak 
Holly 14 Pussy willow 23 Elm 
Pine 15 Willows 24 Oak 
Apple 16 Red maple 25 Alder 
Apple 17 Maple 26 Walnuts 
Apple 18 Pussy willows 27 Christmas trees 
28 Apples 



























Editor’s Page 
April 
It is here—the April feeling! That indescribable some- 
thing that lies on the far away hills and gets into our hearts 


has come again. Not all joy, but a tinge of sadness as well. 
Why? Ah! it is all too subtle to explain. But to the chil- 
dren and the school-room April must bring joy — pure joy, 
that belongs always to children. They have lived too little 
to feel aught of the minor strains in Nature’s harmonies. 
Let us be happy with them in their own way. Every day 
now will show increasing signs of spring. The careless will 
see only the surface indications. Longing eyes will find the 
spring couriers everywhere. “The first violet,” says Hig- 
ginson, “ is like land after the sea.”” There is a pulse-beat 
that responds only to the first growing violets one finds hid- 
ing away in opening springtime, another for the arbutus, 
another for the hepatica—just like our friends who have their 
separate places in the human heart. ‘To help-the children 
to feel the advancing spring and thrill under its appealing 
beauty, is to give them a something for the future that will 
make for heart culture while life lasts. To open eyes and 
train ears to see and catch Nature’s beginnings this month 
is a beautiful task, but no one can tell any teacher how to 
do it. She will succeed in just so much as her heart isin it. 


Arbor Day 


Much has been said on this page in past years, as to the 
true meaning of Arbor Day, yet it must not be left out this 
year for contributions have already been received for this num- 
ber full of the uses of trees affer they are cut down. Think 
of it! Could anything be moré completely opposed to the 
Arbor Day spirit and purpose? Now we understand that 
there are times and places where trees must be cut down. 
No trained forester would enter any woodland without 
designating certain trees to be cut as a reform for the good 
of the whole. With the science of forestry we have nothing 
- to do in our Arbor Day work in the schools. The prime in- 
tention of an Arbor Day for the children was to inculcate a 
love and reverence for the beauty and beneficence of trees 
—standing, a/ive trees, not trees after they have been 
builded into houses and furniture. Let us be sensible and 
not talk about axes and logs in our Arbor Day exercises. 
There is a time for everything. 

The back numbers of this paper abound in information of 
the benefit of trees—the why and how of it—aud in stories, 
plays, exercises, 2nd legends for the proper recognition of 
the day. Please turn to these back April numbers for “a 
freshening up,’’ in these things. You do not want the same 
things over and over again every year in Primary Epuca- 
TION, and there comes a limit to what one can give you for 
these annual occasions. Are the exercises in back num- 
bers old to you? They are not old to the children, if you 
have new classes, and if you have not, children never tire 
of old things if they like them. “ Tell it again, mamma,” 
is a familiar request to mothers who have told the same 
stories over and over again, till the little teasers know every 
word of it themselves. The teachers who have a scrap 
book for every annual occasion filled with valuable things 
drawa from every source as the years go by, are wise and 
are always equipped in time of need. 





How many read “ The Touch ef Nature,” by Myra Kelly 
in McClure’s for January? Get it some way —it is worth 
the effort and price. Read it, laugh, and learn what nof to 
do in nature study. 





Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





Flowers and Birds 


This month the new, spring series are delightfully jp. 
teresting and helpful. I am finding definite help in Miss 
Rogers’ bird-teaching and I hope you are. It all depends 
upon the teacher how much the children learn of birds jp 
school. There is all the difference between talking about 
birds in general and learning certain ones day by day. 
Just the difference between talking of people in a crowd, 
and bringing up certain prominent people and introducing 
them to us personally. Which interests us most? 





Easter 


Can’t you put Miss Long’s Easter decoration with Pro- 
fessor Wilmot’s song on your blackboards at Easter time, for 
the children to See every time they raise*their eyes? Lilies 
that have thus grown under the hands of the teacher will be 
better appreciated by the children than the growing ones 
which they “ have passed a hundred times.” 

“ We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared tu see; 
And so they are better, painted— better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Sending our minds out.” 

— Browning 


Helps 


“Tree Study,” a booklet of twenty-one pages, by Miss 
Agnes Vinton Luther, (well-known to our columns), is full of 
helpful suggestions for the study of trees in all seasons of the 
year. Price, ten cents. Address Miss Luther, Newark, 
N. J., Box 18. 

“ Among the Trees,” by Julia Ellen Rogers (A. W. Mum- 
ford, Chicago, publisher), is an illustrated book of about two 
hundred pages ; a book to buy, to keep, to “ turn to,” year 
after year, for reliable information. It is an appetizer, too, 
f# tree study and tree teaching. 


“A Year Among the Trees,” by Wilson Flagg (Educa- : 


tional publishing Co., Boston), is one of. the books that 
never lose worth nor flavor. 

“The Procession of the Flowers,” by ‘IT. W. Higginson 
(Longsmans, Green & Co., New York). 

“The Brook Book,’ Mary Rogers Miller. 
Page & Co., New York). 

The fast named book is brimming with help for teachers, 
though it bears no such label and hasn’t a direct word to 
teachers in its pages. Its visits to Nature are told ina 
style wholly captivating. 


(Doubleday, 





Open to All 


Next year the “ Entertainment” department of this paper, 
appearing now under the heading “ Songs and Recitations,” 
will be open to all teachers for contributions, instead of be- 
ing .the work of a single teacher, as heretofore. Every 
teacher has her own favorite “pieces ” which the children 
love, and I shall be glad to have these sent for this depart- 
iment. If not original, be sure to give the credit to whom 
it is due, that everybody may get full justice, It is not too 
eurly now to begin to send me material for this department 
for September and October numbers. Let me have your 
best and have it early. Don’t forget it. 





A: Question 


A private school teacher asks for suggestions for private 
schools, adding that “ Public schools are not the only edu- 
catots.”” Will this teacher, or any other, tell me wherein 
lies the need for special help for private schools? 
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—The Boston school board has voted to 
appoint an instructor of household science 
and arts in the normal and high schools at 
$1,200 per year. 

—The city of Washington is to havea 
business high school to cost . $168,000. 
The school will do the work generally pro- 
vided by the private commercial college. 


—Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, 
aroused great enthusiasm at the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association by advocating the 
employment of more men and fewer 
women as teachers in the public schools. 


—Clarcoal is the safest and best anti- 
septic known for the stomach. The more 
you take the better. It isnotadrug. It 
carries all impurities out of the system, 
and renders the stomach and breath sweet 
and pure. It also clears and improves the 
complexion. Murray’s Charcoal Tablets 
are purest, safest, and anmedicated. 


—A new map has been added to the 
series of Individual Outline Maps and At- 
lases published by J. M. Olcott & Company. 
It is No. 27P, Eastern Asia, and consists of 
Eastern China, Manchuria, Corea, and 
Japan, on a large scale, to be used in fol- 
lowing the movements of the contending 
armies of Russia and Japan. The use of 
the outline map of Asia for this purpose 
met with such favor that the publishers 
decided to issue this special map. J. M. 
Olcott & Company, Publishers, Chicago 
and New York. 


— Professor Starr of Chicago University 
expects to have at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition some of the most peculiar little 
peuple onthe globe. They are called Ainus, 
and occupy Yezo, the most northerly 
island in the Japanese group. They be- 
long to the white race, not to the yellow 
race. They do not average more than 
three feet in height, and their bodies are 
completely covered with hair, like animals. 
The men have long beards, and the wo- 
men tattoo their faces so as to have im- 
itation mustaches. The Professor says 
they may almost be thought of as the 
missing link between the animal and man. 


MEMORIAL TO EDWARD R. SHAW 

The Committee of Graduates and Stu- 
dents of the New York University School 
of Pedagogy having in charge the mem- 
orial to the late Edward R. Shaw, Ph. D., 
Professor and for several years Dean in 
the School, have completed their laborsand 
have delivered to the University the sum 
of two thousand dollars. The interest 
of this amount is to be applied in scholar- 
ships for students in the School, who re- 
side within the metropolitan district, who 
have been students for at least one year, 
and who have shown special pedagogical 
ability. The foundation will be known as 
the Edward R. Shaw Scholarship, and the 
disbursement will begin with the next 
academic year. 











Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of . 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principalseand Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THE EsTeErBROOK STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The University of Chicago School of Education 


SUMMER QUARTER OPENS JUNE 18, CLOSES SEPTEMBER 2 
Professional cours:s of University grade for teachers. Excellent opportunities for study of the different 
kinds of handwork. Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model School, 
with opportunity for observation and practice-work during the first six weeks. Students may register for the full time, 
or for three or six weeks. Announcements containing detailed syllabi of courses now ready. 


Address the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO 


COMFORTABLE SHOES 


fr School Teachers’ Wear are 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “‘PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


aa This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel—a suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rabber Heel that will not 
slip on wet or polished surfaces. 


EDUCATIONAL SEAT WORK 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for coloring 
on each card. These cards are equally 
good for sewing cards or outline draw- 
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Augsburg’s Action Drawing 
Cards 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid in 
the teaching of action drawing in the 


ing. Price, 25 cents. Primary grades. 
Doll Outline Cards for Color|Set 1. The Action of Little Men. 
Work and Drawing II. The Action of the Deer. 
Sixteen cards, 5} x8, with full direc-| III. The Action of the Horse. 
tion’ for coloring on each card. Price,} JW, The Action of the Dog. 


25 cents. 
: ; Price, 20 cents per Set. 
Hiawatha Drawing and 


Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for 
use in connection with ‘* The Story of 
Hiawatha,” ‘* Stories of the Red Chil- 
dren,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


For Paper Cutting and Plans fcc 
Every Month in the Year, get Book L., 
Teachers’ Guide Series, 


When First We Go to 
School 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation, and Language Work. In 
neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12 mo. 





Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





228 Wabash Ave. 


63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 
‘  GHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISC@ 











Songs and Recitation 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 


(During April the marvels of unfolding life may be seen 
by the dullest observer. In the woods the frail exquisite 
spring flowers follow one another so closely that it requires 
trained eyes to avoid missing part of the long procession. 
The air is full of bird songs. Warm days, chilly days, 
splendor of sunshine, dash of rain, flurry of snow, the flying 
cloud, the dazzling glory of the blue sky, the unfurling of 
leaf banners, the murmur of brooks, the first delicate green 
of the springing grass, all these are signs that April, sweet, 
shy, fickle, lovable April, is with us once more. Happy is 
the teacher who can lead her little children to watch, with 
understanding eyes, “earth’s miracle of flowers and trees.” 

April brings Arbor Day, also, with its many lessons about 
the trees, but the central thought of the month is that which 
is most apparent — Awakening Life.) 


Arbutus 


(Class recitation) 


The arbutus hides! in the April woods 
Under ? rusty leaves and dry, 

With blossoms white as summer clouds ® 
Or pink as the sunset sky.* 


The fragrant breath of spring is held 
In its dainty petals fair, 

And far and near ® the perfume floats 
Adrift on the April air. 


The wandering bees its secret knows, 
As they swiftly, softly fly ® 

To find beneath ? the tangled leaves 
The arbutus sweet and shy. 


Motions 


1 Hands held in front of face, 2 Pointdownward. 3 Hands over- 
head. Waving motion. 4 Point upward. 5 Hands outspread. 
6 Arms outspread. Fluttering motion, up and down. 


The New Leaves 


Green and gold and misty pink, 
The baby leaves uncurl, 

Shake their crinkled edges out, 

Wave their tiny flags about, 
And fold on fold unfurl. 


Green and gold and misty pink, 
The tender colors shine. 

Little leaves all fresh and fair, 

Little new leaves everywhere, 
On tree and shrub and vine. 


Little April 
(Class recitation) 
Through the waking woods ! to-day 
Little April wanders. 
Here she lifts * a laughing face, 
There she stops and ponders. 


Now her eyes are dim ‘4 with tears, 
Now they shine with pleasure, 
While the south wind whistles > low 

Many a merry measure.® 


Ferns and flowers she scatters 7 wide 
From her dimpled fingers. 

In the waking woods ! to-day 
Little April lingers.® 


Motions 


1 Hands raised, Arms outspread. 2 Look upward with a smile, 
3 Finger on lips. Shake heads thoughtfully. 4 Heads held down. 
digh. 5 Hands at mouth, formingtrumpet. 6 Hands overhead, Dance 
lightly. 7 Arms outspread. Scattering motion. 8 Step slowly forward, 
looking back with a smile. 
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Voting 
(Dialogue for eight children) 
To-morrow’s Election Day at school, 
And we’re going to vote, you see. 
Oh! not for président. No, indeed ; 
We're going to vote for a tree. 
Perhaps you think we’re only in fun, 
But teacher says we may, 
And the tree that gets the largest vote 
We'll plant on Arbor Day. 
First Child 
My candidate’s an aff/e tree. 
Its blossoms are so sweet, 
Like fragrant snow they flutter down 
» Beneath the children’s feet. 
And when the autumn days have come, 
The nicest place to be, 
Is out on grandpa’s farm, beneath 
A bending apple tree. 


GROWING LENGTHWISE 


You want the children to grow, but not all 
lengthwise. When they start that way Seott’s 
Emulsion will help them to grow right — with 
due plumpness and outward proportion, and 
with inward vigor and good spirits. 

The Emulsion increases digestive power and 
strengthens the vital organs to get the best and 
make the most of all the other food. It gives a 
kind of help that every growing child ought to 
have. 
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We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Run Down— 


ispirited and ailing le who feel unable 
ee with winter’s fosdahins will find that 
bracing and beneficial results attend a visit 


To French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


Nowhere will you find more healthful waters 


for sufferers from age liver or stomach 
troubles. They purify the system — restore 


it to health and energy. enty of social 
enjoyment. 


MONON ROUTE 





Excursion rates and good train service from 
all parts of the country. 


Superb Hotel Accommodations 


Booklet telling all about the waters and giv- 
ing list of hotels and boarding houses, with 
their rates, sent free. 


FRANK J. REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 
Traffic Manager. 


CHICAGO 


$33 to California 


Via the St. Paul and Union Pacific 
Line 





Every day in March and April, low 
rates from Chicago to the Pacific Coast 
and to many intermediate points will 
be offered via the St. Paul and Union 
Pacific Line. If you are contemplat- 
ing a trip to the West or to the North- 
west, it is worth your while to write 
to-day for information about rates and 
train service to the point you expect 
to visit. 


W. W. HALL, N. E. Agt. 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 
369 Washington Street 
BOSTON 
School 


PR Mi A R Leaflets 


32 Hay and cover, 54x7inches. Illustrated, 
Special price to readers of Primary Epuca. 








TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 


Volumel. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag. 
The Boy Washington, The Mau Lag Joan of 
Are.—Winds.—Spring.—Pussy Willow. Daude- 
lion, Little Brown seed.—Little Dandelion, Wuat the 
Flowers Wish he Violet, Anemone—The Frog, 
Snail,. ray fish. ptember Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uc ober.—The Mayflower. New 
Land, Fruit, Thauk giving uirrel.— The Madonna, 
The Stars and the Child, The Christmas ay & 

Volume 2. The Snowflake Fairies, The Snow, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatua.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—Mo: e About the Cary Tree, The Young Soldier, 
Take Care, Tue Drummer-Boy’s Burial, The Red and 
White Roses —Story of ees yA ree aterpi lar 
and R bin Redbreast, Sleepy Little Caterpillar Little 
Butterfly.—The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom. The Three Bears. Tne Pea Blossom con- 
cluded.—The Lion and the M use, Why Chipwunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christma; Be'ls. 

Volume 21-2. Little Reet Riding-Hood and picture. 
—Litile Cedric, adapted from In 8 oryiand (:llus- 
trated). —King A >lus and the Bag of Winds.—The 
Easter Ha e.—A Liitle Murning-Giory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated); The First Davderion. 

Volawes. TheSeediings, Thistie Song, Goldenrod. 
The Apple Tree, The Miikweed —Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Gr+pes, The Anxious Leaf —What 
the ee Sail, The Flowe:s’ 8 eep, The Pumpkin, 
How Pat.y Gave Thank — What tne Christmas Tree 
Sail. The Stars, The Bird.’ Chri tmas.—The New 
Year, Th: Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Ate, 
The Snow Man. March, Spring and Her Helpers, A 
Ng 4 Story.—Th~ Easter Lilv. Tree Talk —The Vio- 

4 Thirti th of May—The Bees, The Dande- 
lion’s B rthday. 

Volume4. Qua‘runeds. Called Fourpaws. It isa 
gem. It was edited by Nellie Walton Fo d, author 
of “ Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Oat. Squirrel, 
the Fox,"Lamb, Bear, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


—_———_— 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COPIPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





BOOK TABLE 


EpucaTion THrouGH Natu ew Stupy. 
By John P. Munson, Ph.D. Ney York and 
Chicago: EZ. L. Kellogg & Co. 

This book comprises a course of lectures 
on the proper methods of science teaching. 
It makes no attempt to deal with the facts 
of nature study, but confines itself to the 
method. Facts are easy to obtain, but 
many teachers know so little how to handle 
the subject that this book answers a dis- 
tinct want in the teaching world. It is a 
common fault of nature study writers to 
be somewhat vague and discursive. The 
directness of this book, therefore, its 
definite purpose, and its thoroughly work- 
able suggestions are particularly needed 
just at this time. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC. By 
David M. Sensenig, M.S., and Robert F. 
Anderson, A.M. New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

An arithmetic so thoroughly business-like 
in its tone as this one will find many users. 
It is based on the inductive method, and 
much wisdom has been shown in the elim- 
ination of non-essentials and the introduc- 
tion of practical and sensible problems. 
There are excellent suggestions for the use 
of simple diagrams which can be con- 
structed by the pupil himself, and the prob- 
lems are carefully kept within the experi- 
ence of the children. These problems are 
very numerous and are amply illustrated. 


Porto Rico. By Joseph B. Seabury. 
New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

The island of Porto Rico has recently 
acquired such an interest for the people of 
the United States, and the sources of in- 
formation concerning it are so meagre, 
that this supplementary reader comes at an 
opportane moment and will find a welcome 
in every school-room. It is a most attrac- 
tive little book and contains just the infor- 
mation which we all long to have. Every 
aspect of Porto Rico life and scenery is 
illustrated by photographs which combine 
with the text to make the book indispen- 
sable in the geography class. 


Tuk Art OF CLass MANAGEMENT ANW 
DiscirPLinE. By Joseph Taylor, Ph.D. 
New York and Chicago: £. L. Kellogg 
& Co. 

The woes of the young teacher fresh 
from the normal school, confronted by her 
first class of flesh and blood boys and girls, 
have often been feelingly described, and 
many books have been written to render 
her situation less difficult. But books have 
a way of generalizing at the very point 
when one wishes they would be parti- 
cular, and the young teacher is often at 
more of a loss after she has read them 
than she was at first. The present book, 
however, has the great virtue of dealing 


with just the particulars which are most - 


puzzling at the start, and its suggestions 
are practical and to the point, not vague 
and theoretic. The author’s. wide experi- 
ence and sound judgment make his advice 
and suggestions of much value, not only to 
young, but also to more seasoned teachers. 


Stomach Comfort 

can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 

CHARCOAL TABLETS 


They are absolutely unmedicated. 
Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 
and sweeten the stomach, A bad com- 
plexion is wonderfully benefitted by 
their daily use. 


FREE —one full size 25c. box, mailed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 


A.J. Oitman,44 Astor House, N.Y. 

















WILL HOLD 
Your letters, documents or memoranda 
until you wish to releasethem. It can be 
used over and over. A single movement 
fastens. Sample Package Free. 
Box of 100, 15 cents. 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MPG. CO. 
240-2 West 28rd Street, N. Y. 











“TIT have used the BIRDSALL HELPS in my 
Norma! school cla-ses. They are admirable and 
well s.ited for public school work.” 

KATHERINE L. REYNOLDS, 
Director of Music, State Normal School, 
Edinboro, ra 

Send 30 cents for First Steps in Theory and Har- 

mony and full particulars as to hy Ip=. 


8. H. BIRDSALL, Fort Collins, Colorado 








Is Your Education Complete ? 


Do you know how 
~ -| much you can accom- 
| plish by regular sys- 
ji tematic study in one 
fof our correspond- 
ence courses? 

Let us show you what 
thousands of our stu- 
dents have done. Up- 
on receipt of your ad- 
dress and the name of the subject that interests 
you, we will send our 96 page catalogue and 
special description of the course you mention. 

Our text matter has been expressly prepared 
for correspondence by members of the faculty 
of Northwestern University and by the School’s 
own corps of editors. 

Our students are taught by college and Uni- 
versity graduates giving all their time to our 
correspondence work, 

Our affiliation with Northwestern Uni- 
versity will secure entrance credits to the 
Freshman class without examinations in 
the academic subjects that you successfully 
complete with us. 

Courses in Latin, Literature, How to 
Write English, Algebra, Geometry, 
Physics, Botany, Pharmacy, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Complete Busi- 
ness Course, including Bookkeeping, 
and twenty-two Normal School Branches. 







Memorial Hall, 
Northwestern University. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE CLUC FAMILY 


A Play showing up the worst family in the school. 
Rebuke without persunality. Lessons in morals, 
manners, language, etc. Tie comic incidents really 
havpened in ( hicagu. Rehearsing mostly individ- 
ual. Three general rehear-als willdo. Whole even- 
ing or part. 12 t» 64 participants. Draws a full 
house. cents, or 6 for $1.00. 


THE SCHOOL WEEKLY 
402 Handei Halli, - Chicago, Ill. 
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Second child The splendid Christmas tree. 
My choice will be the graceful dirch They say old Santa loves it best ; 
The Indians loved of yore ; Its “ good enough for me.” 
Pa says we’d better plant it far, It stands as straight and green and fair 
Far from the school-house door. In frosty rain and sleet 
I told him boys and birches now As when the soft warm breezes blow 
Are not so apt to meet, Across the roses sweet. 


But he advises us to-plant 


° All 
eat thee. ter, Piney Se attest. To-morrow’s Election Day at school ; 
Third child 


; k We'll cast our votes with care, 
Well! birch and apple both are fair, And then we'll plant the little tree, 
But I prefer the pine. 


The tree we think most fair ; 
It seems to tell of summer days For boys and girls can do their part 


Though winter snowdrifts shine. To fill the world with cheer, 


Its pretty cones are glossy brown, And so we’ll plant a sturdy tree 
Its breath is sweet as spice. 


The pine’s the tree to gain my vote ; inti aon Sarasa nace 
No other’s half so nice. Violets 
Fourth child 
You ask me how my vote will go? ANGELINA W. WRay Gro. W. WILMotT 
The cherry tree’s my choice. Moderato g: =i 














I’d plant one by each pleasant home [ =F — , 
If I could have my voice. =H =f é = er oa — 





Who does not like its rosy fruit 1. — A song for the vio - lets biue.. That 
That hangs in clusters high? z2.mfA song for the vio - lets white . . That 
It’s good when eaten from the boughs, 3. f A song for the vio- lets gold.. That 


It’s detter in a pie! . ; 
Fifth child ett == Ta===ae 


Give me the chestnut straight and tall, 











With leaves that turn to gold. bloom in the wood-land ways, As blueas the cloudless 
All summer long I watch the burrs bloom where the grass is wet, Wher-ev - er their whiteness 
Its spreading branches hold, _ peep fromthe nod-ding grass, As gay as the A - pril 


And when the frost is in the air 
And ripe nuts-patter down, 
I search and search the yellow grass 

















To find the nuts of brown eve - ning skies That come, some-times, like a 
° . 3 drifts and gleams We look a- gain, for it 
Sixth child g g 
eases : sun - beams fleet, They fol - low, fol - low spring’s 
The mapie is the tree for me ; 7m 
There robins build and sing, 1 = SSeS Se: ——p 
And there in sunny summer days SI = coe St aes oe — or --}e—e—}- 





Their tiny cradles swing. 


j “ sweet sur-prise Af-ter mist-y A - pril days. 
When first its crimson buds unfold 


real - ly seems That the snowflakeslin - ger yet. 


We know that spring is here, ‘ fly - ing feet As o-ver the hills they pass. 
And when its crimson leaves drift low ag 7 ee 


Then winter’s cold is near. - 5 


Hurrah for the oak, the sturdy oak ! 

Hurrah for its acorns small ! = 
Hurrah for its leaves of deepest green — 

That glow with red in fall ! =, 4: === J— f= aso 4 
The country children one and all 

Its “cups and saucers” know, 














“+ O! vio - lets, dain-ty and  fair,.. With 
cres. 

















pet - als wetwith dew, The hap - py chil - dren 











And many a party they have held == a D.C. 
The rustling boughs below. = isis a= a 
Eighth child —f— 
My choice shall be the tapering fir, love you all, The white and gold and blue. 
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Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


, Crosby $ Yitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, sieuenintee digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


ES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
miendaie ony ‘ae go a by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 











CROSBY’S COLD AND 5 acagrant oy gp ‘. Prepared only 56 Ww. 25th Street, 
1d in t ,8ore throa 
snd inteonta ft 3 Ay “not contain cocaine, | morphine, nor by New York City. 
escri mau, ° . 
oT gees rae sree If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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—A number of changes have been an- 
nounced for the Columbia summer session 
this year. Four new courses will be given 
in the department of English. Six new 
courses, including work in Italian and 
Spanish, will be given in the department of 
Romance languages. Last year there was 
no work in domestic science, geography, 
or mechanical drawing, but these depart- 
ments are to give nine courses this year. 


—The three live questions affecting school 
jnteresis in Missouri are county super- 
vision of schools, compulsory attendance 
of children between eight and fourteen 
at some school for at least a part of each 
year, and the supply of text-books for the 
free use of children in the schools. The 
first will be voted on in many counties at 
the Aprii school meetings; the latter will 
be determined at the state election next 
November. The other is an open question 
for teachers’ associations and debating 
societies. 


—The children’s interest committee of 
the New York Teachers’ Association has 
petitioned the Board of Superintendents to 
decrease the amount of home study, which 
is constantly growing, owing to the in- 
crease of work required by the new course 
of study. Much trouble has grown out of 
‘ the departmental system, under which 
each teacher is a specialist, who generally 
fails to consider the importance of other 
subjects than his own. Dr. Maxwell and 
other superintendents are opposed to the 
hard and fast rule as to home study, and 
believe that the principal should determine 
the amount of home work, unhampered by 
restriction. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For existing vacancies : Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand, large school in the 
East. 

Register at once for Fall openings. 

Schools for sale should send us par- 
ticulars. 














Schools wanting teachers shduld 


write us. 
We will serve you well. 


New York Teachers’ Agency 
160 Fifth Avenue WM E DRAKE, Mgr. 





BOoOsSsTOon 


Normal Teachers’ Agency 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


REGiIsTER 


Normal Graduates Wanted 


IN OW ff. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency regist-ation broatens your opportunities to rise. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieid Street, 


FISHE TEACHERS’ 


A. G. PISHER, Prop. 











Boston. 


ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | America’s Leading Correspondence School 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools. Salaries | Teachers fear no examination after our Drill Course by 
from $400 to $1600. B want a better position? Let} mail. 50,000 successfully prepared. ourses in all sub- 
us help you. NOAH LEUNARD, Ph.D., 22 The Hier, | jects for teachers’ certificates, also kindergarten. NOAA 
Dept. F, SYRACUSE, N. Y. LEONARD, A.M., The Hier, Dept. G, Syracuse, N Y. 


Agrnc: 8s cw te u demand for veachers by the constant presentation of thew cundidaks. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Y. M. ©. A. BLDG., PORTLAND, ME. 


AN AGENCY 


cies and tells you about them 
asked to recommend a teacher 




















is valuable in proportion to its in- 
fluence. If it merely hears of vacan- 


"TH a 4 & is something, but if it is 


} and recommends you, that 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. REHCOMM ENDS 


Agencies arel rgely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan B’lod., Chicago. 
414. Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
yde Block, Spokane. 


An agency registration places y u in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the count y. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ° “co°s: 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
imbitious teac ers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
FINE ARTS BLDG., 


THE JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 
good until close of season of 1904. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Western Office:-Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. C. A. SORRICK, Los Angeles 
Best teachers wanted. Best Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons. Send for19th Year Book 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS” AGENCY 


§ East i4th St. New York 











4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 











Membership 








Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 





TEACHERS’ Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We 
9 ~ deal with School Officials direct. Our terms are 

ow reasonable; membership fee not necessary. Now 

t= . is the time to enroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 


YP BUREAU 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHICACO UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


M. H. LEWIS, A. M.. Manager 
224 - 228 Wabash Ave. 


1420 CHESTNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA 





Recommends college and norma! 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schoels, and families. 





We had the past year many more applications from 
School Officials for Principals, Superintendents, for 


Chicago grade, special, and college positions, than available 
Agency Manual and Forms candidates. Enroll now and get in line for December 
ERE eS vacancies, and those of succeeding months. 





Tue right teacher in the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school; the services of an 
agency prove mutua ly beneficial. 





Admits to membership only the better clase of teachers — registra- 


. e 1. 
Plinmeapols hie eee, wats vy seed 
T ’ Ww * _— sooty ot eee teachers in Middle States, and in the 
eachers “ est. rgest salaries pa e 
Agency . . 


4. Has numerous calls to fill positions now and for next year— must 
have first class teachers for these positions. 
5. Is condneted by experienced educators. 


Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mion. 
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An April Adoration 


Sang the sunrise on an amber morn — 
“ Earth, be glad! An April day is born. 


“Winter's done, and April’s in the skies. 
Earth, look up, with laughter in your 
eyes!” 


Putting off her dumb dismay of snow, 
Earth bade all her unseen children grow. 


Then the sound of growing in the air 
Rose to God, a liturgy of prayer; 


And the thronged succession of the days 
Uttered up to God a psalm of praise. 


Laughed the running sap in every vein, 
Laughed the running flurries of warm 
rain, 


Laughed the life in every wandering root, 
Laughed the tingling cells of bud and 
Shoot. 


God, in all the concord of their mirth, 


Heard the adoration-song of earth. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts 





Children’s American History 
Stories. VIII 


Paul Revere’s Ride 
CARRIE E, CHANDLER 
1 On the evening of the eighteenth 
of April, 1775, a man walked slowly up 
and down the shore of a dark river. 











2 The moon was rising. Its light 
fell upon a British man-of-war on the 
water. It fell, too, upon the roofs, and 
towers, and spires of a city across the 
river. 





The man was booted and spurred 
for riding. He led a horse saddled and 
bridled. 


4 He seemed to be watching for 
something across the river. Now and 
then he turned to the horse. He stroked 
his neck or tightened his saddle. But 
always his eyes turned quickly back to 
the city. 








5 The city was Boston. The man 
who watched and waited in the darkness 
was Paul Revere. 


6 That afternoon Paul Revere had 
been in Boston. There he had heard 
strange news. Some British troops, it 
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was said, were planning to steal away 
from the city after dark that very night. 





7 They would hurry to Concord. 
There they would take the American 
stores — guns, bullets, and other supplies 
—which had been put there for safe 
keeping. 





8 This plan must not be carried out, 
Some way, the patriots 
on the other side of the 
river must be warned. 

9 “If the British 
troops leave Boston 
to-night,” said Paul 
Revere to one of his- 
friends, “hang a lan- 
tern high in the tower 
of North Church.” 








10 “ Hang one lan- 
“nc tern if they go_ by 
*"-7"land,” he said, “and 
two if they go by 
water. I will be all 
ready in Charlestown, 
on the other side of 
the river. When I see 
the lights, I will ride 
comb’ through the country 
“ to Concord and give 
the alarm.” 

11 No wonder Paul Revere watched 
anxiously that night. Suddenly, just as 
the city clocks struck eleven, out from the 
tower of North Church flashed a light. 


é se 
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North Church 








12 Paul Revere sprang into the 
saddle. He waited — his eyes fixed on 
the tower. 





13 Across the darkness flashed an- 
other light. How plainly the lights told 
their story. The British had left Boston. 
They had gone by water. 


14 A quick clatter of hoofs through 
the village of Charlestown —then Paul 
Revere left it behind. 


15 Suddenly, out from the darkness, 
sprang two men. They wore red coats. 
They were British soldiers. 











16 Paul Revere pulled up his horse. 
He turned sharply about. He swung 
into the road to Medford. 


17. One soldier followed, him.. He 
did not know the road. He plunged 
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HIS has puzzled a great many, but if you 
would like to know, so that you can ex- 
plain it to a class, send us this advertise- 

ment together with your name and address, and 
we will send you a little book that tells the 
whole story. The process of manufacture is 
not the result of an inspiration, but the product 
of much care, thought and skillful manipulation. 
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the book send you a folding map of China, 
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NOTES «4 
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—At a late meeting of the New York 
Educational Council, Dr. F. M. McMurry 
presented some unique views on the subject 
of ** Teaching Children to Study.” ‘*So 
far,” he said, ‘‘ we have been considering 
how children study when a teacher is pres- 
ent, but we ought to eliminate the teacher 
and then consider the problem.” 

After suggesting a number of topics 
which the subject involved, Dr. McMurry 
gave his attention to the one topic, ‘‘ What 
is meant by thoroughness?” 

‘*The ordinary notion of thorough- 
ness,” he said, ‘‘is that it deals with 
details. ‘Look out for details and you will 
have knowledge,’ has been the basis of our 
idea of thoroughness. This notion is 
correct in such elementary subjects as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but it is 
all wrong in other fields. Good studying 
is away beyond the accumulation of facts, 
The real fruitage of study is when facts 
are put together and thought over. The 
larger truths of any text are not in the 
print. There is much more inyolved in 
thoroughness than mere mastery of detail. 

‘*The first factor in thoroughness is in 
the appreciation of relative words and 
points in the line of thought. The great 
mass of detail is not needed after we have 
once heard it. The ability and willing- 
ness to omit is as important a factor in 
thoroughness as ability to emphasize 
large thought. Good study is a selective 
kind of work in which the student 
chooses and rejects. I am not oppos- 
ing some detail, but we want selection from 
the details. 

‘¢ Pupils ought to have different rates of 
studying. This would involve skipping; 
teach the boys and girls that skipping is 
not a crime but often a virtue. We have 
too much respect for the average text, and 
are often too careful and too thorough. 

“One of our faults is that_we do not 
scold the children for the right things. 
We ought to scold them oftentimes for 
memorizing some details. Thorough study 
involves organizing the subject matter so 
that the pupil gets the main thoughts, with 
sufficient details, at different rates of study- 
ing, and with a proper perspective thorough- 
ness involves approaching a point from all 
sides.” 


—Under the direction of State Supt. 
\Lassett A. Cotton, the Indiana department ° 
of public instruction is issuing monthly 
bulletins bearing upon the various phases 
of school work. They are adapted espe- 
cially to the needs of the rural schools. 
The effort is to unify the work as far as 
possible, by helping to elevate the standard 
of teaching and improve the condition of 
the schools. So far the following subjects 
have been touched upon in a most helpful 
manner: Course of study, the library, 
the St. Louis exhibit, nature study, school 
visitation, community interest, reading, 
and a discussion of the ‘‘ formal steps” as 
suggested by the Herbartian school. 
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headlong into a clay pit. Paul Revere 


rode safely on. 





18 “It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into 
‘Medford town.” 


19 The sound of his horse’s hoofs 
rang clear and sharp through the night. 
Somewhere a dog barked. A startled 
rooster crowed shrilly. 








20 Paul Revere paused at a farm- 
house. He knocked. “Wake!” he 
shouted. “Wake, the British are on 
their way to Concord!” 
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30 “In the books you have read 
How the British reguiars fired and fled, 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load.” 


Crossing the Delaware 


31 There is a famous picture of Rev- 
olutionary times which you will often see, 


32 It shows a boat out on a wide 
river. Itis night. Over the sky clouds 
hang thick and dark. 











21 Then on he went. toward Lexing- 
ton. At one. farm-house, then another, 
he reined up his horse. “Wake!” he 
cried. “The British are coming!” 





22 Lights flashed out. Doors opened 
and slammed. Frightened children cried 
in the dark. Men looked at each other, 
with set, stern faces. They seized their 
guns. 





23 “Paul Revere rode on. 


“It was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington.” 


24 He drew up his tired horse. He 
leaned from the saddle. “Wake, wake!” 
he called. “The British are coming!” 


25 So quickly did he come and go, 
he seemed only 
“ A voice in the darkness, a knock at the 
door.” 











26 “It was two by the village clock - 
When he crossed the bridge into 
Concord town.” 





27 “The British are coming!” he 
shouted. “Wake! Wake!” From pas- 
tures came the bleating of the frightened 
sheep. Birds twittered. The patriots 
awoke. ; 





28 It was morning. Paul Revere’s 
ride was over. When the British regulars 
came proudly marching on their way to 
Concord, they found the whole country 
awake. 





29 Everywhere sprang up farmers 
armed with trusty guns. Well and 
bravely they did their part, and won the 
famous battle of Lexington. 


33 The river is strong and swift. It 
is full of floating ice — ice, ice, ice, on all 
sides of the boat. 





34. The boat is rowed by stout fisher. 
men. With their oars, some of them 
push away the great blocks of ice. 


35 Crowded together in the boat are 
a number of soldiers. They carry guns 
and swords. One holds a flag. Dimly 
its stars show through the storm. 


36 In the center of the boat stands a 
man. His commanding figure, his calm, 
grave face, we know at once. It is the 
commander of the American troops — 
George Washington. 








37. Straight and strong, he stands in 
the midst of danger. His fearless eyes 
are fixed on the far-off shore. 





38 There are other boats on the river. 
In some are men and cannon. In others 
are frightened horses. 7 





39 This well known picture is called, 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 
This is the brave and daring deed it tells 
about. 


40 It was Christmas night, 1776. In 
Trenton were twelve hundred Hessians. 
The Hessians were German soldiers. 
They fought for England. 


41 Outside, the night was dark and 
stormy. What matter? Inside, fires 
flashed warm and red. Lights gleamed. 
A rich feast was spread. Wine was 
drunk. Songs rang out. 


42 Far away, across the Delaware 
River, were Washington and his troops. 
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Perhaps in these days of teaching birds in the schools, 
there is no way so effective as to interest children in the 
daily events of bird life. The scientific facts about a 
bird do not appeal to young people nor stick in the 
memory But show the instinct and character of that 
bird in action, in story form, and the child is interested 
in aa instant, and will absorb bird facts without know- 
ing it. In this work eighty-three different birds are 
talked about in a live, entertaining fashion, that makes 
one feel at home with each, and to feel a little richer 
for the. new acquaintance. The illustrations, about 
one hundred and twenty-five in number, are much 
larger than is usual in bird books. There is the dis- 
tinctive character of each bird standing out in the 
a as if the artists had carefully studied its pecu- 
iar traits before presentation.—Zditor of Primary 
Educatton 
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NOTES 


—The Educational Council of Colorado, 
after careful inquiry during the past year 
into existing conditions in schools and col- 
leges throughout the country as regards 
decorous conduct and obedience to law 
among ‘pupils and students both in and out 
of school, regrets to affirm as its deliberate 
opinion that these conditions, at least in 
many. localities and institutions both in 
Colorado and elsewhere, are such as to call 
for the serious consideration of all thought- 
ful citizens. This opinion is founded upon 
disgraceful occurrences which are alarm- 
ingly frequent, and of which the following 
are typical illustrations,: 


1. The organization in all grades of 


r schools from the elementary school to the 


college, of ‘* strikes,” so called, to compel 
those in authority to grant vacations, 
lengthen recesses, discharge or reinstate 
teachers, remit the punishment of fellow- 
students who are under discipline for com- 
mitting serious offences; thus often para- 
lyzing, in whole or in part, the work of 
the schools. 

2. The treatment of school and parental 
authority with insolence and contempt 
when it is opposed to the carrying out of 
student ideas of ‘‘ fun” or whims born of 
the mob spirit. 

8. Riotous conduct on the street, in 
public conveyances, theatres, public halls, 
and other public places, in utter disregard 
of the rights of others and of the refine- 
ments of demeanor that should character- 
ize ladies and gentlemen, apparently under 
the assumption that membership in edu- 
cational institutions justifies such conduct 

4. Deliberate insults to teachers and 
others in authority under circumstances 
which, if tolerated, render it practically 
impossible to exercise discipline or main- 
tain authority. 

5. Class contests which cripple, tempo- 
rarily at least, the work of the school, and 
lead to the invasion of private dwellings, 
the destruction of public and private prop- 
erty, thus entailing not only pecuniary loss 
upon the community, but also irreparable 
loss of time upon students and teachers. 

6. Serious bodily injuries and even 
death, resulting from hazing, fraternity 
initiations, and class fights. 

7. The subordination of everything else 
by students, and too often by instructors, 
to the preparation for athletic contests, 
thus making a business of athletics to the 
detriment of true ideals of sport. 

The frequency of such occurrences fully 
justifies grave apprehension lest the schools, 
instrumentalities which exist at the expense 
of the state for the purpose of protecting 
the state by training for intelligent patri- 
otic citizenship, may become rather a men- 
ace to the state by bringing together large 
numbers of impulsive, irresponsible young 
people under conditions favorable to man- 
ifestations of mob spirit, and without 
restraints sufficient to prevent or control 
such manifestations. 
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43 They were cold, and tired, and 
hungry. Many were ragged and _bare- 
footed. There was no feast. There were 
no songs. 
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feet —the roll of drums. Torches flared 
up. Horses neighed. Voices spoke. 





— 


52 The Hessians sprang up. Hur om 








Washington crossing the Delaware 


44 To-night Washington had planned 
to cross the river and attack the Hessians 
at Trenton. 


45 Tonight? To cross the river 
among floating ice-cakes was dangerous 
at any time. But to-night —in the storm 
and darkness? 








A6 Neither storm, nor cold, nor dark- 
ness could frighten the brave commander. 
So the boats were pushed off. The long, 
hard journey was begun. 





47 ‘Sometimes it seemed that they 
could never reach the far-off shore. The 
winds and waves beat about them. The 
ice crashed against the bottom of the 
boats. Every minute, it Seemed that it 
must crush them. 


48 The picture shows us how the 
boats kept bravely on. At last, at four 
oclock in the morning, they landed. 








49 Stiff, almost frozen, the tired 
troops crawled on shore. They fell into 
line. Side by side, through sleet and 


darkness, they marched for six long, 
weary miles. 


50 In the Hessian camp, the lights 
were out. The fires had died down. 
The general, his officers, and men all 
slept. 


51 Suddenly, there came the tramp of 








¢ 


riedly they dressed. They seized their 
arms. But they were too late. 





53 Washington’s troops surrounded 
the camp. In an hour, the fight was 
over. The Americans had won the great 
victory of Trenton. 





Little Folks in Far-Away Lands 
By the Little Folks Themselves 


Lizziz S. WHITTUM 
(Continued from March numéer ) 

1 Jan has two dogs to draw his 
cart. He is very proud of them. He 
says they were trained in the “dog 
school” at. the big city of Amsterdam. 
They will do just as he tells them to. 





2. Now I must tell you about the canals. 
There are canals everywhere in Holland. 
Some are very wide and deep. Some 
are so small that we can almost jump 
across them, like the one around our 
garden. 





3 In many places there are wide 
canals for streets. Some of these streets 


have only a narrow sidewalk between the 


houses and the water. Little bridges are 
built across the canals, so we can go*from 
one side of the street to the other. 





4 Very large boats can go on these 
canal-streets. The boats come up in 
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THROUGH RUSSIA ON A MUSTANG. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. Chicago: Zducational Publishing Co. 

Now that all eyes, the world over, are cen- 
tered upon the Czar, his people, his army, his 
navy, inquiry grows more and more eager to 
study the vast Empire of Russia, to learn what 
its condition, what its resources, to learn the 
character, customs, activities, and aspirations 
of its 120,000,000 inhabitants. 

Here we have very happily at hand the in- 
telligent and unprejudiced observations of a 
trained, a world-wide traveler, whom nothing 
escapes, who for months came into contact 
with all classes in his thousands of miles of 
travel through the heart of Russia, and under 
the most favorable conditions for getting an 
inside view. 

8t. Petersburg, Moscow, and other great 
cities are visited, and day by day for months, 
while easily borne by his mustang along the 
thoroug” fares of the Empire, he with his edu- 
cated native companion visits countless vil- 
lages and country districts and mingles with 
all classes in all the domestic, social, and 
official relations of life. 

He finds much to admire in the charac- 
teristics of the Russian people, but also very 
much to deplore in their habits, their social 
life, and still more in the servitude to the 
government. 

His experience with the horse traders of 
Moscow before setting out on his long trip in 
the saddle, affords some vexatious and Indi- 
crous scenes. Again and again he comes in 
clash with police surveillance, which reveals 
in a startling manner the ever-present and 
heavy hand of the government in country and 
city, in the cottage, and in the palace. 

The mercantile class prove an interesting 
topic, the women as housewives, as pilgrims 
ofihe road, as idlers of the upper classes, are 
sketched in strong lines that fix the pictures 
indelibly on the mind. 


EaRLyY AMERICAN History FOR YOUNG 
Americans. By Henry Sabin and Elbridge 
H. Sabin, Des Moines, Iowa. Fally illus- 
trated, 398 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Chicago, New York, Boston: Educutional 
Publishing Co. 

This is a book in which the young from 
twelve years upward will not find a duil 
page. Yet it is not written down to them. 
Every theme is vigorously handled with 
admirable completeness; purpose, motive, 
and result thrown into distinct relief ; inci- 
dent, description, reflection, all woven into 
a simple, lucid narrative that rivets the at- 
tention and carries the interest along from 
chapter to chapter throughout the book. 

Very happily, too, are the events of our 
history made to minister to the love of our 
country, quickening it to an intense glow 
in the hearts of the boys and girls wh 
peruse the story of our early history as the 
Sabins here so ingeniously unfold it. 

They must, as the authors hope, * turn 
the final page with a feeling of admiration 
for the self-sacrifice, the heroism, and 
patriotism of their forefathers, and will 
hence strive the more to make their own 
lives deserve the emulation of their chil- 
dren and their children’s children.” 

President Roosevelt_has pertinently said : 
“There are few more desirable things 
than to study history with an earnest de- 
sire to profit thereby in order to do better 
Service in the time that now is.” 

The coming of Columbus, of his succes- 
sors, the discovery of the Philippines, of 
the Mississippi, the Spanish, the French, 
the Dutch Settlements, the French and 
Indian War, the uprising of the Colonies, 
and the final achievement of independence, 
are wrought, as we have said, into mas- 
terly sketches, which are made still more 
attractive and luminous by the wealth of 


Maps, plans, and artistic illustrations with 
which the volume abounds. 
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the market affords. Absolute purity iscur watchword Sold in 51b. cartons, Bbis.and Half Bois. At Grocers. 


Send for Booklet of testimonials and receipts for making Perfect Bread. 


FOWLE’S ARLINCTON MILLS, Arlington, Mass. 


THE DEBATER 


A Magazine of 
STUDENT LIFE 


Beginning with this new year THE DEBATER will be greatly enlarged, and will be 
known as ‘“‘A Magazine of Student Life” instead of ‘A Periodical in the Interests of 
Oratory and Debating,” as formerly. Every feature of student life will receive attention. 
There will be departments devoted to athletics, debating, dramatics, chess, etc.; articles 
on timely topies by college presidents and professors; serial and short stories and poems 
by students. Our February-Fiction Number will interest you. 


Sample Copy for Five 2c. Stamps 
THE DEBATER PUBLISHING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ors GONTINUOUS READERS crs 


Speaking of Continuous Readers the Educational News says: 
While it would be too much to say —and probably too good 
news to expect —that the days of the snippety Reader are over, it 
is, nevertheless, a healthy sign of the book world that there should 
be an increasing supply of excellent continuous Readers to meet a 
demand that is increasing in ever greater ratio. We, therefore, 
welcome these little books, both for what they are and for what 
they indicate. Their cheapness is evident, their fitness who shall 
question? They have already secured their places in the great 
world of literature, and are unassailable by any mere critic. 
the point of view of the school they are also unassailable. 


ARLINGTON 
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LAROPOI AI ERCAD AAEON 


GRADE Ill. 


Ruskin’s KInG OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited tor young children by ELoise McVay. 


GRADE V. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEopLe or LILLIPUT. 


r , ~ 
SEWELL’s Brack BEauty. Edited for young people by E. O. CHarpman. 


GRADE IV. 


Mutock’s Lrrtite LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHarpman. 


Paper, 10 cts. Cloth, 25 cts. per Copy 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 


Dickens’ CuristMasS CAROL. 








DICKENS’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


New York 
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front of the houses, and stop at the doors. 





5 There are boats that carry people 
to ride on the canal-streets. Mother often 
takes Frans and me to ride on one of 
these boats. Sometimes we go a long 
distance to the big city. On the way we 
pass pretty cottages and lovely gardens. 





6 In the city we ride on the wide 
water-streets, past handsome houses, and 
shops full of beautiful things. 





7 There are lots and lots of other 
boats on the canals. Some are carrying 
people, and some are loaded with vege- 
tables, or other things to sell. We have 
seen large ships, with masts taller than 
the roofs of the houses, on the canals. 





8 We like to ride along the canals on 
the dikes, and watch the wind-mills, with 
their long arms and white sails. 





9 Do you have dikes and wind-mills 
in your country? There are hundreds 
and hundreds of wind-mills in Holland. 
And there are many, many dikes, too. 





10 Many of the wind-mills are red. . 


Some are painted green, and some are 
blue. The wind makes their long arms, 
the big, white sails, whirl round and 
round. 





11 Then the wind-mills pump the 
water from the land into the canals. 
They grind the corn, and saw the wood, 
and do other kinds of work. 


12 The dikes are high and strong 
walls, built of earth and stones. Holland 
is close to the ocean. The water in the 
ocean is higher than the land in Holland. 
So the people have built dikes along the 
shore, to keep out the water. 
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clean, so we take off our wooden shoes 
before we go in. 








17 At school we learn to read, to 
write and to spell. We have number 
work and geography, and we learn to 
sing and to draw. Our teacher lets us 
draw a great deal if we wish to. I am 
glad, for I love to make pictures. 





18 Today Frans and I are going to 
visit some little friends of ours. We are 
all ready now. I have on my new red 
jacket. I think it looks quite nice with 
my brown skirt and long white apron. 


19 Do you like the little white lace 
cap that I wear on my head? Under the 
cap is a silver band. It goes around my 
head and across my forehead. The band 
has small rosettes of silver at the side. 


20 Our little friends, Hans and 
Kassy, live on a big farm. We always 
have the nicest time when we go there. 
They have lots of sheep and cunning 
little lambs, and there are the handsome 
black horses, which Frans likes so well. 











21 But I like best the big, gentle 
cows. All of them are black and white. 
There are ever so many of them. They 
are great pets, and not a bit afraid of us. 


22 We often stop to dinner. Then 
we have all the rich milk we want to 
drink. We have plenty of sweet butter 
and delicious cheese. Kassy’s mother 
makes the butter and the round, red 
cheeses. 








23 Perhaps you have seen some of 
these little cheeses. My father says a 
great many are made in Holland and sent 
to all parts of the world. 





13: Some of the dikes are so wide 
that there are canals and roads on them. 
Houses are built on them, and trees are 
planted there. 





24 After dinner we play games out- 
of-doors. We play tag and hop-scotch. 
We roll hoop and skip rope. We spend 
a very happy day at the farm. 





14 Men must watch the dikes very 
carefully. If a little hole comes in a 
dike, it must be mended at once. 


15 If it is not mended the water will 
make it bigger and bigger. Soon so 
much water will come in, that it will flow 
over the land, and drown the people. 


16 Frans and I go to school. Our 
sthool-rooms are kept very nice and 














25 Summer-time is lovely, but winter 
is the jolliest time of all the year in Hol- 
land. Then all the canals are frozen, and 
we can skate everywhere. 





26 The first day the ice is strong 
enough for skating is a holiday. There 
is no school that day. Everybody goes 


skating. Old people go, and little chil- Z 


dren, too. , 
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When getting ready for 


SPRING WORK. 


Remember there is - 
One Book on Flowers 


That will help you in teaching Botany even to the little chil- 
dren. 

Will make the study an interesting excursion through wonder- 
land, rather than a weary trudge through mazes of intricate 
tables. 


In technique equal to the best, in method it stands alone. 
Legends, poems, and striking pictures bring its lessons home to 


the heart of every child — just what a teacher needs to arouse 
interest and fix attention. 


EtvirA CARVER, of the State Normal School, Westfield, among many 
others, writes : 

“The Fairyland of Flowers” is the best book for children on the 
subject of botany that I have ever seen. The author must have a genius 
for teaching. She could not otherwise, in so delightful a fashion, bring 
so much information and of such a kind within the comprehension of 
the children. In the hands of a poor teacher the book will almost do 
the teacher’s work, and in the hands of a good one, supplemented by the 
flowers, can but accomplish wonders. A teacher cannot look it over 
without longing to take hold of it with the little people. 


It has been well named 


THE FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS 


It is a large quarto book with hundreds of illustrations, well printed 
on good paper. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 


a 


BOOKS 





The Best New Pieces to Speak or Read 


As Soon as They Come Out 


ON THE PLATFORM 


A Quarterly Magazine of New 

Readings, Recitations, After- 

dinner Stories, Practical Advice, 

and Suggestions # #% % 

50 Cents a Year 15 Cents a Number 
Number Two Now Ready 





HE BEST RECENT UTTERANCE is what this little magazine 
supplies the professional or amateur, and it comes just when it is 
most needed: January, April, July and October. It is edited by 


WILLIAM E. WATT, A.M., Ph.D. 


who specially knows the requirements of popular speakers and who is 
himself one of the most sought lecturers and after-dinner talkers in 


Chicago. 


Any teacher or superintendent may easily receive this handsome little magazine 
free, By becoming a subscriber you cannot help telling your friends about it. They 
will want it too. We send you some little subscription blanks privately marked. 


When two of these come back to us with the cash we credit you with a year’s sub- 
scription; when four come it gives you two years. If you prefer you may send 
subscriptions to us and deduct cost of postage and money-order. Any subscriber 
sending new subscriptions may deduct these expenses from amount paid. 

** The book that makes it easy to talk well,” Dr. W. E. Watt's “‘ Conversation 
and Effectual Ready Utterance,” costs $1.00. You may have it free with three sub- 
scriptions to “‘ On the Platform” and $1.50. 


THE SCHOOL WEEKLY 
402 Handel Hall =- = = Chicago, Ill. 
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STUDY 


Rich Binding of 
Cloth Copies 


HERE is a new up-to-date series of books of Nature 
Study correlated with reading, literature, language, 
and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year from 
September to June inclusive, based on the best and most 
approved methods of teaching, and conforming with any 
course of study. The authors are well known as expe- 
rienced and skilful primary teachers. 


NATURE has come to stay; it is made a part of the courses of study in 
all the leading cities and in many of the states. 
differently from arithmetic and the other studies, that volumes 
will be welcomed that show how it can be properly handled. 


THE CHOICEST _ will be found here for use in the schools day by day; lessons on leaves, 


It is taught so 











flowers, plants and insects; on clouds, temperature, seasons; poems, | Ome Volume - - = $0.25 
stories, music, myths; on children and people of other lands; pictures 
for the blackboard most appropriate and esthetic at the same time. Set, 10 Volumes, paper, 2.25 
SPECIAL For every special day in the year there is a good, sensible, practical, and Set, in 3 Volumes,cloth, 3.50 
DAYS oe program provided. This is a most valuable feature of the Autumn ané Wiater Velie 
EACH has material to aid the teacher to make that month impressive to the pupil; to umes, in cloth, now 
MONTH differentiate it from the other months, especially to add to the interest of the ready, each - . = 45.25 


school day by day. 


BEAUTIFUL drawn especially for use in the school-room abound. These are usually 
prepared to be redrawn on the blackboard, a feature of great value; there 
are calendars and other pictures that must be seen to understand how 


PICTURES 


helpful they will be. 





All best Nature and 


FOR Arbor Day books 
SPRING School Entertainment 


books, Blackboard Stencils, Teach- 





AGENTS WANTED oubtications cover all ti 


Send for our attractive nt yee os toy Our 
nes of teachers’ work. 


ers’ Aids—a wonderfully attrac- 
tive variety. Send for catalog. 











send all’ FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York 

















































































































































27 Father and mother go with Frans 
and me. We can all skate very fast, and 
oh, the fun we have! Sometimes big 
boys will have large sails fastened to 
their shoulders. When they use these, 
they go like the wind. 





28 But the most fun is on the big 
ice-boats. The ice-boats have very large 
sails. They will carry ever so many 
people. | 





29 Frans and I often ride on the ice- 
boats. Sometimes the boat will be filled 
with children. How fast we go, and 
what a gay time we have! We often 
sing songs as we fly along. 
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37. In the jewelers’ shops are beauti- 
ful necklaces, and earrings, and other 
handsome jewels. We hope St. Nicholas 
will bring us some of these . lovely 
things. : 





38 Flower-shops are full of the most 
beautiful flowers and pretty ferns; and | 
only wish you could see the toy-shops| 
There is every kind of a toy there. 





39 On St. Nicholas Eve, the good 
Saint comes to our homes. Mother 
spreads a large sheet on the floor. We 
children all stand around the sheet, with 
little baskets in our hands, waiting for 
St. Nicholas to come. 





30 We are glad when there’s a skat- 
ing match on the ice. We have the best 
time then. 


40 When we think it is most time for 
him to be here, we sing a song of wel- 
come to him. 





31 Little tents are put up, and there 
we can get nice things to eat. There are 
flags and bands of music. In the even- 
ing everything is bright with lights. 
Sometimes the boys and girls have skat- 
ing matches. 





32 After the snow gets hard, of 
course, we go sleigh-riding.. We can ride 
very fast over the level roads. My father 
has a sleigh in the shape of a swan. 





33 Some people have sleighs shaped 
like boats or shells. When we go sleigh- 
riding at night, we carry lighted torches. 
It looks so pretty when there are lots of 
sleighs. 





34 The merriest of all our holidays is 
St. Nicholas Day. It is the sixth day of 
December. Then all the shops are full 
of pretty things. 





35 In the candy shops we see candy 
tables and chairs, and there are dolls and 
doll-houses, all made of candy. There 
are dogs, cats, and mice made of candy, 
and we can buy the whole alphabet in 
pretty- candy letters. 


36 All the shops have “ St. Nicholas 
cakes,” too. Some of these cakes are 
made in the shape of men and women. 
We call them “sweet-hearts”; and we 
have birds, fishes, horses, and other ani- 
~ mals made of cake. 





Very soon we hear a knock at the 
door, and in comes St. Nicholas. He has 
a long, white beard. His red robe is 
trimmed with gold trimming, and bands 
of white fur. Jan, his black servant, 
comes with him. 


AI 





42 St. Nicholas tells us if we have 
been good through the year. If we have 
done naughty things, he knows about 
that, too. Sometimes he brings a birch- 
rod with him. 





43 If he is pleased with us, he prom- 
ises to bring us some presents that night. 
Then a shower of cakes and candies 
comes falling down on the sheet, and 
away goes St. Nicholas. 





44 We scramble as fast as we can to 
see who will get his basket full of sweet 
things. - After that we fill our wooden 
shoes full of hay, and put them down by 
the fireplace. The hay is for the good 
saint’s horse. Then we scamper off to 
bed. 





In the morning, we find our shoes 
full of all kinds of things. There are 
books and toys, cakes and candies. 





46 Now, good-by, little boys and girls. 
I hope St. Nicholas will go to your 
country, and carry you lots of nice things, 
too. 
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—Supt. G. A. Stuart, of New Britain, 
Conn., says that there is a scarcity of good 
teachers. He gives two reasons for this 
state of affairs: That more teachers are 
getting married, and that the demand for 
thorough training among teachers is great- 

“er. There is, he believes, a growing de- 
mand in schools for teachers who have had 
experience and training. He says that 
there are plenty of inexperienced teachers, 
but there is less inclination to take them 
into the school systems. 


—The passenger officials of railways 
east of the Mississippi, representing the 
Eastern, Central, and New England asso- 
ciations, have agreed upon the following 
St. Louis Fair traffic rates : 

Excursion tickets to St. Louis, from 
April 25 to the end of the exposition, and 
good for return till December 15, at eighty 
per cent of double the one way west-bound 
fare. Sixty day tickets will be sold from 
April 25 on through the continuance of the 
Fair at one and one-third the west-bound 
fare. Tickets with return limit of ten 
days, from territory 350 miles or less from 
St. Louis, for the west-bound fare plus $2. 
The railroads are also to run day coach ex- 
cursions, not more than one a week each, 
without sleepers, to St. Louis and back, to 
return within ten days to New York, at a 
single fare of $20 for the regular lines and 
$18 for the lines allowed a differential on 
regular fares. 


NO MORE MAPS 


The number of requests received by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company for their 
Russian-Japan War Maps, as offered in 
these columns last month, has compelled 
them to ask us to notify our subscribers 
that they are unable to supply any more. 
The readiness with which teachers accepted 
their offer was certainly an endorsement of 
the up-to-date methods of the Dixon Com- 
pany in incorporating current events into 
their advertising, and their judgment in 
these matters certainly show them to be 
in touch with the public pulse. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


This famous Summer School, the oldest 
of them all, is now developing large plans 
for the coming session next July. In addi- 
tion to the School of Methods and twenty or 
more Academic Classes, it has a department 
of Oratory and Voice Culture and a depart- 
ment of Supervision. This latter course 
will be of greaj use to all young superin- 
tendents and those desiring to become 
such. It gives three lectures a day for 
three weeks. For the Methuds class there 
are one hundred and thirty lectures 
for one tuition. The School is at the sea- 

_ Side with many attractions, See advertise- 
_Ment in this number, 











‘‘ The Proper way to learn how to draw is to draw”’ 


Augsburg Summer School of Drawing 


ORGANIZED IN 1902 
Five complete courses are offered : 


THE PRIMARY COURSE IN FREE HAND DRAWINC 
THE STANDARD COURSE IN FREE HAND DRAWING 
THE COURSE IN WATER COLORS 
THE COURSE IN DECORATIVE DESIGN 

: THE COURSE IN CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 


In all of these courses, the beginning will be 
at the lowest round of the ladder, and each 
lesson simple and direct, giving ample time, 
through practice, to overcomé each difficulty 
presented. There will be no hurry or worry, 
but clear, practical work; full of suggestion and 
helpfulness. 

Arrangements can be made to complete the 
courses, begun in the session, through corre- 
spondence, 

A certificate will be given on the satisfactory 
completion of any of the above courses, and cn 
the completion of all of them a diploma that 
will indicate ability to take charge of a High 
School, College, or City Department of Drawing. 


THE PRIMARY AND STANDARD 
COURSES in Free Hand Drawing are com- 
bined as one course in the Summer School, and 
are taught together. They are both fundamen- 
tal in character and show in the most simple 
and direct manner: 


How to Draw, 
How To Use DRAWING, 
How To TEACH DRAWING, 


and at the same time, special attention is given 
to Blackboard Drawing, Chalk Modeling, ani 
how to draw nearly all common objects that are 
and can be used to advantage in the schoolroom. 

Primary and grammar grade drawing are spe- 
cial features of this course. Under these heads 
will be given drawing from memory and the im- 
agination, action drawing, two-handed draw- 
ing, the drawing of frees, birds, animals, the 
human head and figure, as well as methods f 
teaching each one, 


THE COURSE IN WATER COLORS 
includes Brush Drawing and Wash Drawing. 
In general this subject will be divided into three 
lines of work : 

LEARNING COLOR. 
PAINTING OBJECTS. 
PicTURE MAKING, 


LEARNING CoLor.—The only way to learn 
color is to work in color—to use color, This is 
done systematically through a progressive se: ies 
of washes which, in addition to the teaching of 
color, at the same time includes all of the 
mechanical difficulties of working in and 
handling water colors. These difficulties, five 
in number, are overcome in the p/ain wash, the 
single wash, the graded wash, the mixed wach, 
and the wet wash. 


PAINTING OBJECTs is simply what the name | 


implies, painting or making studies of the 
common objects which can be used in the class- 
room to the best advantage, such as: 

Fruits.—Apples, pears, plums, grapes, and 
cherries, 


Veget.bles.—Radishes, carrots, cucumbers, 
pumpkins, and gourds. 
Flowers —Sweet pea, poppy, Marguerite, 


pansy, rose, daffodil, and violet. 

Grasses.—Clover, sorrel, flax, 
rushes, etc. 

Trees.—Especially the oak, poplar, and euca- 
lyptus. 

Buds and Leaves of the most simple and 
common kinds. 

Pottery of simple form and bright colors, also 
Japanese lanterns and similar articles. 


oat, alfalfa, 





Birds in the form of mounted specimens, also 
Butterflies. ‘ 

Bits of Landscape, such as a stump, log, 
large stone, bunch of grass, water trough, 
corner of fence, stone wall, gate, foot-bridge, 
etc. 


PICTURE MAKING.—Under this head will be 
taken up: How to make pictures, the composi- 
tion, light and shade, color values, shade values, 
and by keeping these separate, show, by actual 
demonstration, how each one may be repre- 
sented. 


THE COURSE IN DECORATIVE DE- 
SIGN has for its aim: (4) To teach the 
elements of Decorative Design and how to 
apply them to the ornamentation of form; (2) 
To give facility in the use.of the hands. 

The course includes designing by line, by 
form, and by idea. 


THE COURSE IN DESIGNING is com- 
plete. It includes: 


DESIGNING BY LINE. 
DESIGNING BY Form. 
DESIGNING BY IDEA, 


DESIGNING BY LINE includes both straight 
and curved lines, how to modify form by means 
of lines, interlacing or strap work, and te 
three forms of the scro//. All of these are 
taken up in detail, and their application learned 
at every step. 


DESIGNING BY ForM.—The most serviceable, 
natural and geometrical forms are used; how to 
design objects of utility from them and th ir 
application to design in general. 

Units, their source, how to modify them, and 
how to use them in designing centers, bands, 
borders, and flat patterns. 

The five Standard Units, their source, range, 
and use in drill work and ambidextrous drawing. 

Foliation, its principal forms and application 
to design. 


DESIGNING BY IDEA.—The aim in decoration, 
and the forms of the idea in centers, bands, bor- 
ders, flat patterns, endings, supports, trophies, 
emblems, and symbols. 


THE COURSE IN MECHANICAL 
DRAWING is as simple and direct as it -is 
possible to make it. The Standard Course in 
Free-hand Drawing is the basis of this course, 
thus making it far more simple than it other- 
wise would be. 

Lettering, isometric drawing, cabinet draw- 
ing, orthographic projection, and section draw- 
ing ere taken up separately and by means of a 
simple system of drill work are taught and 
learned in the most effective manner, 


The place of meeting will be Chicago, Ill, 
July 18, 1904, and will continue in session two 
weeks, including Saturdays. Twelve days in all. 

The school and all work is under the personal 
direction of D. R. Augsburg, author of “Augs- 
burg’s Drawing,” and Director of Drawing in 
the Oakland, Cal., Public Schools. 

The tuition is $10.00, payable in advance. 

The above tuition will include all courses in 
drawing, all necessary material, including paper, 
pencils, and water colors. There are no extras, 
and no restrictions as to the amount of work. 


Direct all inquiries and correspondence to the Business Manager, 


Mr. E. S. SMITH, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Charles F. 
King. 220 pages. List price, 65 cents. Intro- 
duction price, 52 cents. 


One cannot see a new text-book by such a 
“* geography man” as Mr. King, without know- 
ing it is worth while to stop and examine it. 
The conclusions reached by the author are 
sure to be ripe opinions and flavored by a 
wide and rich experience in the geography 
world. The picture upon the cover is a pretty 
good index of the book—teachers and children 
outdoors, looking together at the outside 
world. Mr. King says, “ After thirty years’ 
study of children in school and at home, the 
author ventures to place before the public an 
elementary book prepared from the child’s 
standpoint and in accordance with his growth 
and nature. The hope is that it may make 
children love geography — not hate it.” Here 
is a real teacher and real children who illus- 
trate the author’s ideal way of studying geog- 
raphy, by going out-doors and beginning with 
the objects nearest home. Nothing of the plan 
or scope of the book can be explained in this 
brief notice, but teachers will be perfectly 
safe in buying the book and be amply repaid 
by giviug it careful study. 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. War- 


wick, M. D. 


What to do before the doctor comes, in cases 
of accident or sudden illness, is a necessary 
thing for everybody to know and for no class 
more than teachers who have hundreds of 
children to watch and cara for. This book 
of two hundred and twenty pages is especi- 
ally full and helpful as to just what should be 
done in the sudden ills that human flesh is 
heir to. The instruction is not technical, but 
clear and concise enough for any intelligent 
person to follow. The bandage applications 
are shown by illustrations of the bandaged 
part that will be most helpful to the uniniti- 
ated. No family or school can afford to be 
without such a help as this book. Some day 
when we get more sensible, these needs will 
be met by previous study of ways and means 
before the emergency arises. No school prin- 
cipal could do a more humane work than to 
introduce this book as a teacher’s book to be 
studied and recited upon at regular intervals, 
in the school building. The knowledge of an- 
atomy and of the physiological processes of 
the human body which such a study would 
give would be an inducement in itself. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By F. V. N. Painter. 


To help the young student in literary criti- 
cism, is the purpose of this book. It contains 
specific directions for the analysis of the vari- 
ous kinds of literature. Its contents are: Fun- 
damental Principles, Rhetorical Elements, and 
Kinds of Literature. The treatment is char- 
acterized by simplicity and clearness. The 
illustrations of prose and poetry, from the 
best literature make plain tne author’s mean- 
ing. The work has the definiteness of a text- 
book on rhetoric, yet is confined to the single 
purpose of assisting the young student to rec- 
ognize easily the various forms of literary 
work. Review questions close each chapter, 
which assists in the remembering of its prom- 
inent features. 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


STORIES OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By Charles 
D. Shaw. 


These mythological stories are retold in in- 
teresting fashion. The twenty-five full-page 
illustrations are from original pen drawings by 
George A. Harker. To be true to the old tradi- 
tions, such stories must contain many things 
which children should not hear in their highly 
imaginative and impressionable years. The 
wise teacher can select and expurgate and 
give enough of the harmless to feed the crav- 
ing for myths in childhood, but it is to be 
hoped that no primary teacher will give many 
of the ancient myths “straight.” That chil- 
dren should go to bed to dream of the legend- 
ary dragons cannot be defended by any 
thoughtful person. There are Greek stories 
without monsters, and without the murders, 
jealousies, and fierce passions which the 
Greeks attributed to the Olympian dwellers, 
and let these be given to the babies, and the 
rest left to the choice of the grown-ups. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS. By Margaret Sidney. 


These fascinating little Peppers who have 
made friends all over this great round world 
have grown up and gone to school just like 
other children who had not the good luck to 
be born Peppers. True to themselves, they 
live a most interesting school life. Work and 
play, study and fun are interwoven into a big 
story book that boys and girls will love even 
if they have never known the Peppers before. 
The illustrations are full of live young people 
who make us long to read about them at the 
first glance. The book closes with the tcle- 
gram: “‘ David took first prize classics. I’m 
picking up a bit. JOEL PEPPER.” 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,NEW YORK CITY. 


DOoRYARD STORIES. By Clara Dillingham 
Pierson. Illustrated by F.C. Gordon. 


The flavor of reality characterizes these sto- 
ries, told with the enjoyment of personal expe- 
rience. Ifthe writer has seen these things in 
her own yard, there are equally interesting 
stories to be seen in all our dooryards, if we 
but knew how to see. There are eighteen 
stories, mostly of birds, and they are full of 
interest and information for little folks and 
big ones. The illustrations are softly tinted 
photographs of special beauty. A more de- 
lightful book for children could hardly be 
found or one with a more wholesome infiu- 
ence. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


Porto Rico: THE LAND OF THE RICH PORT. 
By Joseph B. Seabury. ; 

This is Book XII. of the series, “The World 
and Its People,” issued by these publishers. 
It is designed as a supplementary reader for 
grammar grades. Since Porto Rico is an 
American possession our children should 
know more about it. They could not learn of 
it in a more delightful way than by becom- 
ing familiar with this story account of the 
island. The country, the people, what they 
do, and how they do it, is told so well that the 
imagination of the reader is quickly aroused 
and his interest never lags. There are many 
illustrations and a map of Porto Rico. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE SONG YEAR-BOOK. By Helen Place. 


The intermediate and grammar grades will 
have reason to be grateful for this song book. 
It is More than a song book, it is q culture 
book. There are pages of reading matter ex- 
planatory of the themes of the songs. The 
teacher who will absorb the information and 
inspiration in these reading pages will be just 
so much better fitted, intellectually and spirit- 
ually, to present the music. It is evident that 
Miss Place sees more in a song than the tech- 
nical rendering of it, and she has done the 
teachers a service to give the deeper meaning 
a prominent place in her book. The contents 
are divided into Autumn, Winter, Spring, and 
Summer Songs, and Marches, Notes, and Col- 
lateral Reading Matter. 
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WILLIAM 8. LORD, EVANSTON, ILL. 
LITTLE HENRY’S SLATE. By W. D. Nesbit. 


A small book made upof pages of pictureg. 
slates, on each of which is written what ig 
supposed to be humorous wisdom from 
“ Little Henry,” with crude illustrations from 
the same source. It may be said of this boo, 
as of many other attempts at forced humor, 
that “A little of it goes a good ways.” 


RICHARD G. BADGER (THE GORHAM 
PRESS). 


THE BAREFOOT TIME. By Adelbert Farring. 
ton Caldwell. 


A collection of verses about the everyday life 
mainly as it looked in barefoot days. Among 
the best are: “Bridges We Never Cross,” 
“With Those Who Can’t Keep Up,” and“ Then 
and Now.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, 


Four NEw YORK Boys. By John W. Davis. 


History is always interesting when it is pre- 
sented ia the guise of a story with some per- 
sonal centre ofinterest. A description of old 
New York might have few points of attraction 
for children, but if they see it through the eyes 
of Bright Eyes, the little Indian boy, or Datch 
Hans, it will wear quite a different aspect. 
The stories are very entertaining and make an 
excellent reading book. Teachers often com. 
plain that almost all history or geography 
stories deal exclusively with New Eng. 
land, and publishers seem to be oblivious to 
the fact that many important things happened 
outside that small section of the country. 
Teachers who have felt dissatistied at this state 
of things will be glad to welcome the adven- 
tures of these New York boys. The stories are 
profusely illustrated from old prints, photo- 
graphs, and drawings made especially for this 
book. It is attractively bound in dark red with 
portraits of the four boys on the cover. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, BOSTON. 


HABITS OF CALIFORNIA PLANTS. 
ine Chandler. 

This book is a very important addition 
to the literature of Nature Study. So much 
of this work is either dry and lifeless or 
aimless and vague, that a book like this one, 
so charmingly written, and so full both of the 
inspiration of the woods and fields, and of 
definite suggestions for work, both in and out 
of school, deserves to be widely used. All the 
common trees and plants of California find a 
place here. Their favorite haunts and habits 
are described, but there is no attempt at scien- 
tific description, and many old tales and 
legends find a place here. The illustrations 
are all from photographs made especially for 
the purpose, and the book both inside and out- 
side, is one of the most attractive volumes of 
the season. 


By Kather- 





Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and 
impoverished—a condition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on 
the face and body, by deficient vital- 
ity, loss of appetite, lack of strength, 
and want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure all 
eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them to-day. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 
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ONE CENT EACH _ 52¢:for 2'Collection for Your Home 


Assorted as desired. 


e for 25 or more, On paper 5 1-2 x 8. 


The Perry Pictures, Small Size *”* 3 * 3,1 
Pictures in Colors Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. 


120 for $1.00. 


Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue 
containing one thousand miniature illustrations, 
two pictures, and a picture in three colors. 


The Perry Pictures, Extra Size 


@ 
Picts : f f 4 Size, lox 12. 5§ for 25c.; 11 for 50c.; 


23 for $1.00. 


One-half cent each 
for 50 or more. 

Size, 7x9. Two 
cents each for 13 or more. 


Large Pictures for School and Home Decoration 





Size, 22 x 28. 


75 cents each, END OF DAY ; 
. Every teacher should read it. Monthly, except July a ee opr 
The Perry Magazine and August. Keautifully illustrated. $1.00 per year. The One Cont Pictures are 6 to so times this cise. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY eatochsha dae Mk aad, eatin: tak 


TREMONT TEMPLE. BOSTON Send all Mail Orders B Ox 1 M al d en M ass. Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian 
’ ’ 


146 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK to Malden 


Exposition, 1902. 





ARE YOU USING THEM ? 





The Sprague Classic Readers 


After a careful examination of 
‘‘The Sprague Classic Readers” 
I find 

1 They are based on true child 
psychology. 

2 The subject-matter is care- 
fully selected, well arranged, and 
contains the sort of reading that 
delights children. 

8 The books are the most care- 
fully graded of any set of readers 
that I have examined. The usual 
breach that occurs between the 
first and second readers, and be- 
tween the second and third is not 
found in this series. The child 
can pass to each successive book 
without difficulty. 

4 The author has not left the 
teacher without a knowledge of the plan and purpose which the 
books contain. The full and explicit directions found in the 
prefaces to each of the first three numbers, and the references to 
these directions in the body of the books, add a new and valu- 
able feature to the series. 

By the use of these directions every teacher will be able to 
carry out the design of the author. In doing so she will lead her 
pupils, not only to acquire greater fluency in reading, but also to 
secure much more information and to attain a broader develop- 
ment of character than are usually secured by pupils using other 
readers of corresponding grades. 














W. F. ROCHELEAU, 
Normal Department, Interstate School of Correspondence, Chicago, 
lll. ; formerly Professor of Pedagogy, and Supt. of Training 
School, Southern Illinois Normal University. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
New York Boston . San Francisco 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal, 





ny 








Used in Ten Thousand Schools 


Iam greatly pleased with the beautiful illustrative material 
in the book and with the author’s way of using it. What seems 
to me to be the most satisfactory practical test of the value of 
the book is the fact that my twelve-year-old boy has read the 
book through of his own accord and with the deepest interest. 


J. C. BRANNER, 
Professor of Geology, Stanford University, Cal. 


Beautifully IRfustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
New York Boston San Francisco 





Get for Your School without any Expense to You 


A SELECT LIBRARY OF FORTY VOLUMES 
Specially Prepared for Primary Schools 





Send to Nearest Office for Full Information 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
BOSTON , SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Elite 
Photo Souvenir 


is the most appropriate gift from teacher to pupil yet devised, 
since it contains on the front cover photo of teacher or school 
building, as may be desired (the photo to be reproduced from 
one sent to us), and on the inner pages the name and location 
of the school, date, school officers, teachers and the names 
of all the pupils. 

They are made specially for each school and at rates no 
higher than is often paid for meaningless ‘ gift cards.” 

An idea of the popularity of our souvenirs may be gained 
from the fact that we have supplied them, in various forms, to 
nearly fifty thousand schools and for probably two million 
pupils. 

Nothing short of a very extended description can do them 
justice, therefore we prefer to send circulars and free samples 
to all who may be interested. 

They are equally appropriate for close of school, or holiday 
gifts or for special occasions. 

Our leaders this year are the Elite Photo and the Ideal 
styles of souvenirs. They are similar in form, differing only in 
material used for covers and that photograph can be used or not, 
as is desired, on the Ideals. A sample of each will be cheerfully 
sent on request. 

Nothing could be more suitable for Gifts to your pupils at 
the close of school or any special ovcasion, and as they cost only 
a few cents for each pupil, they are easily within the reach of 
any teacher. 

Send for samples at once, as orders should be placed well in 
advance. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
DANSVILLE, N, Y. 
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Timely 
Geographical Reading 





Children of the Palm Lands 


24 full-page half-tones and many smaller 
ones. 187 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents, 





From start to finish, a book on life and 
products in hot countries could not well be 
made in print and binding, in illustration 
and narrative, more acceptable and enjoy- 
able for young or old than this Children of 
the Palm Lands. Miss Allen’s facile pen 
discloses just what the young most desire 
to know, and the dusky children and their 
elders, with the various products, are living 
realities in the illustrations and in the story, 
We are told of bananas, ginger, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, dates, nutmegs, cinnamon, etc, 

















Children of the World 
Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Many full-page and smaller original illus- 
trations. 254 pp. Small qto. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Abundant and rich in illustrations which 
happily supplement a text that relates all 
the most interesting things that the boys 
and girls want to know about the every- 
day life, and customs, and surroundings 
of these all-over-the-worldchildren. Child 
life at home, at school, on the play-ground, 
is told and pictured in:detail tor every 
country of Europe, and for most of the 
countries of Asia, Afrjca, and America. 
The make-up of the book is fine and 
artistic, and expense has not been spared 
in giving the Children of the World a 
beautiful setting. 








Stories of China 
. Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth. 


So much of special interest just 
now and for the future clusters 
about China and the Orient, 
that the children of to-day are 
to be congratulated on having 
such a guide as Dr. Pratt to ac- 
company them in a personal 
visit, as it were, to the chief 
places of mark in China, She 
conducts the eager readers 
through charming chapter after 
chapter, from Shanghai south to 
the Great Wall north, visiting 
cities, homes, tea gardens, talk- 
ing of customs, employments, 
population, language, Chinese 
children, all of which captivate 
the little travelers and instruct 
them as well. 


194 pp. 
Price, 50c. 







Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
Stories About Tea, Coffee, Rice, etc. 


22 full-page and smaller half-tone illustrations. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


With singular skill and delightful art the authors take up one by one the 
common contents of the Corner Cupboard and beguile the child with 
wonder words into an accurate knowledge of these articles of food and of 
the countries in which they are found. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO/PIPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





HAND WORK 
FOR KINDERGARTENS AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


PRICE, CLOTH, $0.50 





NEW YORK BOSTON 





This timely book is written by Miss JANE L. Hoxie of the New 
York Ethical Culture School, and it is made 
and useful by nearly 1oo illustrations. 

It gives brief, practical instruction in Wood Work, Raphia Wind- 
ing, Free-hand Drawing, Blue Prints and Domestic Activities. 


A valuable help in these new kindergarten occupations. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


additionally attractive 


ATLANTA 
’ 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Two Superb Volumes 


x Now Ready 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOK 


AUTUMN VOLUME 


September 


FIRST WEEK— MISSION OF FLOWERS. The Nasturtium 
Golden Rod, Aster and Sunflower; Forms of Expression; Bib- 
es Songs, Poems, and Stories. 

SECOND EEK— DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. Milkweed; 
Methods of Seed Distribution; Forms of Expression; Biblio- 
fey Poems and Stories. 

aye im fo rt ag blest Catan Fw Study; The 

3 raphy; Forms of Exp ion; and Stories. 

FOURTH WEER— NSECT LIFE. The Cater Mar: The Silk- 
worm; The Japanese; ees The Cricket; Forms of 
Expression; Bibliography; Songs, Games, Poems, and Stories. 

ane Various Kinds of Calendars; Calendar Mottoes 

ear. 

THE CHILDREN’S POET. Sketch of Fugene Field; Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod; Little Bey Blue: The Sugar Plum Tree. 


SENSE TRAINING. PICTURE 8T 4 * 
CEPTION DAYS. UDY—Jean Geoffroy. RE 


’ October . 
FIRST WEEK—TREES. Historic Trees, Leaves, Autumn Trees; Bib! hy 


SECOND WEEK—TREES. Buds, Nuts; Discovery Day; Stories: Bibliography; 


rapay Work; Poems and Songs. 
at WEEK—BiRDS. Coming and Going; King Wren; Bibliography and 


‘oems, 
FOURTH WEEK—ANIMALS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM Squi 
NII c - ° Is; Pi 
THE GU Domestic An!mals—Cat, Dog; Stories; Bibliography ; —_ ree img 
HEE, an Boe se hea Eaome, Bones Ay Shoemaker and the Elves. 
d SON. etch of the $ J 
PICTURE STUDY. Bertel Thorwaldsen ei ray 





ACALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. OCTOBER EXERCISES. AUTUMN ENTER- 


TAINMENT. 
; November 
[RST WEEK—VEGETABLES. Pumpkin, Potatoes 
paronD WEEK—GRAINS, THE TURKEY. Corn, Rye; Harvesting; Jack 
anterns; Gift «f Cora; The Turkey; Picture Study; Psyche; Bibliography, 
THIRD WEEK THA KSGIVING Thanke 8 
rome Wors, Poems and Songs. ; eee seers Sayer, Lae 
ORTH WEEK—PURITANS. Outline of Study; Puritan Customs; A Puritan 
Poo: Plymouth Rock; Picture Study; Bibliograpyy, Busy Work, Language, 
HIAWATHA'S BROTHERS.” REVIEW O NT? 
oRS. If OF THE SEASONS. BRYA Ss 
BIRTHDAY. THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. SUPPLEMENTAL. 





WINTER VOLUME 


December 


FIRST WEEK—EVERGREENS. Bare Boughs: Evergreens; The 
Christmas Tree’s Journey; Busy Work, Bibliography, Stories. 

SECOND WEEK—THE FiRST CHRISTMAS. The Christmas 
Story: Camel Picture Study; Raphael; Busy Work. 

THIRD WEEK-—CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS. Germany : 
Norway and Sweden; Belgium and Holland; France: Russia; 
England; America; Busy Work; Poems. 

FOURTH WE&K—SANTA CLAUS. Christmas Decorations; 
Blessedness of Giving; Gifts; Christmas Tree Devorations; 
Busy Work; Poems, Songs. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Sante Claus’ Visit to the 
Mother Goose People. 


January 

FIRST WEEK—TIME. Janus; Days of the Week; Days of the 
Month; The Clock; The Stars; Procession of Months; Busy 
Work; Stories, Poems, Bib'iograph 

SECOND WEEK—NATURE’S PROTECTION FROM COLD 
Forms of Water; Snow; Ice; The Snowbirds; Snowflakes; The 
Eskimo; Poems, Songs. Busy Work, Bibliography. 

THIRD WEEK—MAN’S PROTECTION FROM COLD. Picture Stvdy; Foot- 
wear; Heating; Poems, ay Work, Semeregny- 1 i 

FOURTH WEEK—BUILDING. Habitations; The Fairy and the Woodman; 
Busy Work. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION. 

POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


February 


FIRST WEEK—PATRIOTISM. Our Flag Colors; The Story of Our Flag; Salute 
to the Flag; The American Eagle; Our Patriotic Songs; Flag Drill; The Stars 
and Stripes; Busy Work, Quotations, Poems. 

SECOND WEEK—SPECIAL DAYS. Abraham Lincoln; St. Valentine; The 
Postman; Busy Work, Pvems. 

THIRD WEEK—SPECIAL DAYS. George Washington; Childhood of Wash- 
ington; Lafayette; Washington Monument; Knights of Old; Picture Study; 
The Princes ta the Tower; Busy Work, Poems, Music. 

FOURTH WEEK—HEROIC CHILDREN. Dora of the Ligathouse; A Story of 
Nelson; Andy Moore; A Brave Boy; Siegfried; Joan of Arc; Picture Study; 
Bns) ork, Poems, ers ty 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

FEBRUARY EXERCISES. 

POEMs TO BE MEMORIZED. 


Pound in cloth, profusely illustrated. $1.25 each, net, postpaid. . Spring volume nearly ready. Price, $1.50. Set, $3.50. All postpaid. 
ound also in paper, September to April now ready. $2.25, set of 10, postpaid. Descriptive circular on application. Send for 148 page 


Catalog of all of our Teachers’ Books and Aids. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, # 61 East 9th Street, New York 
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- Newest and Best 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Book |, $0.40 Book I/, $0.60 








HESE books constitute a distinct innovation in teaching 

language in elementary schools, which is at once sensi- 
ble, practical, and modern. They teach the child how to 
express his thoughts in his own language, and do not 
furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. They 
mark out the work for the teacher in a clearly defined 
manner by telling him what to do and when to do it. 
From the start lessons in writing language are employed 
simultaneously with those in conversation; and picture- 
study, study of literary selections, and letter-writing are 
presented at frequent intervals. The lessons are of a 
proper length, well arranged, and well graded. 

This series is free from the many faults found in 
other books of a similar nature. ‘The work is not based 
on an antiquated plan, but is particularly suited to modern 
conditions. It does not shoot over the heads of pupils, 
nor does it show a marked effort in writing down to the 
supposed level of young minds. The books do not con- 
tain too much technical grammar, nor are they filled with 
what is sentimental and meaningless. 



















Are you satisfied with the results in your school? 
If you wish to examine STEPS IN ENGLISH 
you are invited to write to 


American Book Company 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI “CHICAGO BOSTON 





A Spring 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not refresh, or the digestion and 


appetite are poor, there is no remedy so 
effective as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Cures the causes of Headache, Wake- 
fulness, Dyspepsia and reduced state of 
the nervous system. It is the most 
Nourishing, Strengthening and Invigor- 
ating Tonic Known. 


Horstord’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Insist on having 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

































Innovations 
Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 


Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: WESTERN DEPARTMENT; 
Martford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 
















£¢Columbia’’ *¢Cleveland’’ §*Rambler’’ ¢¢Monarch’? 
*‘Tribune”’ $*Crawford”’ **Crescent’’ ‘*]mperial’’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of @ two-cent stamp. 











Reduced Rates 


to 
Wellowstone Park 


8 


For the season of 1904 the Northern Pacific 
announces a great reduction in rates from Chicago, 
St. Paul, Duluth and other Northwestern points 
to and through Yellowstone Park. These reduc- 
tions materially decrease the expense of the park 
tour. 

New Hotels have been built. Old Faithful 
Inn, modern in every respect, constructed of logs 
and boulders, is located near Old Faithful geyser 
and is probably the most unique structure of the 
kind in the country and bound to become a favor- 
ite. A new and stately hotel on the banks of 
Yellowstone Lake makes this the most reposeful 
spot in the park. Each of the park hotels now 
has a capacity for 250 guests, is electric lighted, 
steam heated and has a good orchestra. 

Season extends from June 1 to September 30. 
Route via N. P. R. Livingston and Gardiner. 

Inquire of any agent of the N. P. R. or write 
to Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Passg’r Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., for p#ticulars, and send six cents for 
««Wonderland 1904.” 


Send fifty cents for «Wild Flowers from 
Yellowstone.” 











